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Commander’s  Notes 


The  entire  Army  will  be  involved  in  recruiting.  This  is  the  Army’s 
policy,  and  we  will  see  this  in  action  every  day  in  the  Recruiting 
Command.  Here  are  some  examples: 

• Soldiers  return  to  their  hometowns  as  recruiter  aides.  They 
help  the  field  recruiter  penetrate  the  quality  market  by  talking 
with  friends  and  neighbors  about  the  Army,  and  scheduling 
appointments  for  sales  presentations. 

• Army  general  officers  serve  as  sponsors  to  all  56  DRC’s.  In 
addition  to  speaking  engagements  in  the  local  communities, 
general  officer  sponsors  are  kept  abreast  and  involved  in  how 
their  districts  are  doing. 

• Civilian  aides  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  are  available  for 
speaking  engagements  and  other  appropriate  activities. 

• Commands  in  CONUS  and  Europe  have  In-Service  Recruiters 
who  are  tasked  to  enlist  active  duty  soldiers  approaching  ETS 
into  a Troop  Program  Unit  for  the  Army  Reserve. 

• Army  Reservists  are  called  in  under  the  Man-Day  Space  Pro- 
gram to  support  USAR  recruiting  efforts. 

• USAR  Units  provide  referrals  of  people  interested  in  joining 
Reserve  Units. 

• Then  there  is  the  most  visible  Army  involvement  — the  Total 
Army  Involvement  in  Recruiting  (TAIR)  program.  Soldiers  and 
their  equipment  come  to  your  comm  unities  and  help  recruiting 
in  the  quality  market  by  showing  qualified  young  men  and 
women  the  sights,  sounds  and  actions  of  the  Army. 

This  issue  of  the  all  VOLUNTEER  discusses  some  of  the  TAIR 
activities  ongoing  throughout  the  Recruiting  Command.  As  you 
read  this  issue,  remember  TAIR  demonstrates  the  total  Army’s 
dedication  to  the  recruiting  process:  This  commitment  of  time, 
resources,  and  soldiers  confirms  the  Army’s  implementation  of 
the  Army’s  policy  to  involve  the  entire  Army  in  recruiting. 

Learn  and  understand  what  elements  of  the  TAIR  are  available 
or  scheduled  foryour  recruiting  areas.  If  there  are  none,  request  it 
because  these  activities  start  with  you.  Use  the  resources  of  the 
Army  in  your  presentations  to  the  community.  As  you  do,  remember 
this  is  a visible  commitment  from  the  Army  that 


THE  ARMY  STARTS  WITH  YOU! 
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A few  of  the  methods  through  which 
recruiters  reach  the  community  and 
the  general  public  were  photographed 
at  various  times  and  places  by  all 
VOLUNTEER  staff  members.  The  re- 
presentative air  traffic  controller  was 
photographed  by  Departments  Editor 
SP4  Bill  Davenport. 
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Community  relations  are  good 
relations  for  the  Army 


Wheeling,  WV  station  commander  SSG 
Tom  Gibbons  is  quick  to  get  involved  in 
community  relations  activities. 


Story  and  photos  by 
Jim  McCarthy 
Pittsburgh  DRC 

Three  of  Pittsburgh  DRC’s  most 
successful  recruiters,  SSG(P]  Thomas 
L.  Gibbons,  SFC  David  W.  Scott,  and 
SSG(P)  Howard  L.  Smith,  are  big  on 
community  relations.  Each,  in  his  own 
way,  has  meshed  Army  support  and 
personal  involvement  to  produce  a 
mutually  beneficial  community-Army 
relations  program. 

Businessmen  and  Army  recruiters 
alike  cannot  survive  very  long  with- 
out good  community  relations. 

In  “Lesly’s  Public  Relations  Hand- 
book,” community  relations  has  been 


A wallet  full  of  membership  cards  is  indi- 
cative of  SSG  Howard  L.  Smith’s  involve- 
ment in  community  relations  in  McKees 
Rocks,  PA. 

sional  and  business  group  functions, 
open  houses,  sports  events  and  youth 
group  functions.” 

Participation  and  Army  support  for 
community  relations  range  from  air- 
craft and  Army  equipment  displays  to 
parachute  demonstrations,  exhibits, 
bands,  honor  and  color  guards,  tours 
and  visits  and  support  of  fund  raising 
activities. 

When  the  opportunity  presents  it- 
self, Gibbons,  station  commander  at 
Wheeling,  WV,  is  quick  to  react.  For 
example,  he  got  in  on  the  early  plan- 
ning stages  of  the  muscular  dystrophy 
drive  in  Wheeling  slated  for  the  close 
of  the  school  year.  Net  result;  the 


A mission-plus  recruiter,  SFC  David  W. 
Scott,  still  has  time  for  many  worthy  com- 
munity causes. 


defined  as  the  “bridge  between  the 
organization  and  the  community”.  It 
further  defines  community  relations 
as  “an  institution’s  planned,  active, 
and  continuing  participation  with  and 
within  a community  to  maintain  and 
enhance  its  environment  to  the  bene- 
fit of  both  the  institution  and  the  com- 
munity.” 

According  to  NERRG  Regulation 
360-61,  “the  objective  of  community 
relations  is  to  promote  cooperation 
with  civilian  communities  at  times 
when  recruiting  personnel  are  asked 
to  participate  in  civilian  functions 
such  as  parades,  fraternal  group  func- 
tions, local  fairs  and  civic,  profes- 
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Army  recruiters  personally  volun- 
teered and  aided  WWER  Radio  and 
Truck  Stops  of  America  in  staging  a 
benefit  picnic  for  the  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy Association. 

The  Muscular  Dystrophy  Benefit 
Picnic  was  held  at  Oglebay  Park  and 
featured  a local  fashion  model  agency, 
WWVA  radio  station  exhibition  soft- 
ball  game,  a confidence  course,  and  a 
merchandise  auction. 

Gibbons  and  his  fellow  Wheeling 
Army  recruiters  ran  the  confidence 
course  which  attracted  several  hun- 
dred participants.  During  the  event 
they  distibuted  frizbees  and  iron-ons. 
The  course  consisted  of  the  low  crawl, 
run,  dodge,  jump  and  hurdle  competi- 
tion. Hundreds  of  Army  confidence 
course  certificates  were  signed  and 
handed  out  by  CPT  James  P.  Wilson, 
Airport  area  commander. 

The  benefit  picnic  was  a big  finan- 
cial success.  The  Muscular  Distrophy 
Association  received  a handsome  sum 
from  the  auction  and  the  Wheeling 
Army  recruiters  benefited  from  the 
good  will  and  publicity  generated  by 
the  event. 

Gibbons,  a ten-year  Army  Veteran, 
is  also  active  with  such  other  com- 
munity organizations  as  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  Spirit  of  Freedom,  vet- 
erans groups  and  he  stays  in  close 
contact  with  the  local  radio,  TV  and 
newspapers. 

A recruiter  for  the  past  two  and 
one-half  years  in  Wheeling,  he  has 
earned  three  sapphires  and  is  a leg  up 
on  the  ultimate  in  recruiting,  the  re- 
cruiter ring.  He  has  earned  two  pro- 
motions during  this  time.  Gibbons  is 
big  on  TAIR  support  in  his  high  schools. 
MG  Mundie,  former  USAREC  com- 
mander, personally  awarded  him  the 
commander’s  recruiting  mission  me- 
dallion. 


“Community  Relations  is  giving  of 
yourself  to  a worthy  community 
cause,”  said  SEC  Scott.  He’s  been  a 
mission-plus  Steubenville,  OH  Army 
recruiter  since  November,  1980  when 
he  went  on  production.  He  was  top 
DRC  RA  recruiter  for  2nd  (233  percent) 
and  3rd  (280  percent]  quarters,  of  FY 
‘81  and  top  rookie  during  the  2nd 
quarter. 

“You  receive  some  spin-off  notori- 
ety because  people  are  aware  of  your 
participation,”  he  observed.  “Do  it 
often  enough  and  you’ve  got  all  kinds 
of  COIs,”  he  added. 

As  a member  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose,  Lodge  #619,  Scott  became 
involved  this  past  year  with  Steuben- 
ville’s highly  successful  “Needy  Fam- 
ily Drive.” 

Some  of  his  community  activities 
this  year  included  a part-time  job  place- 
ment education  program  for  Toronto 
High  School.  Scott  received  an  Inten- 
sive Office  of  Education  award  from 
the  school  for  his  effort. 

He  and  his  wife  answered  tele- 
phones during  the  annual  muscular 
dystrophy  telethon.  In  addition,  Scott 
was  a guest  speaker  at  Steubenville 
High  School’s  “Patriotism  Day”  and 
volunteered  as  a color  guard  for  the 
Miss  Ohio  Beauty  Pageant. 

Scott  has  been  in  the  Army  13V2 
years  and  is  a lifetime,  card-carrying 
member  of  the  VFW. 

Through  his  active  membership  in  a 
host  of  community  and  religious  affil- 
iated organizations,  SSG  Smith  has 
carved  out  for  himself  a healthy  slice 
of  the  community  relations  pie.  Station 
commander  at  the  McKees  Rocks,  PA 
recruiting  station,  this  recruiter  has  13 
years  of  Army  and  Army  Reserve 
experience. 

“It’s  important  to  be  one  hundred 
percent  sincere  in  our  participation  in 


all  of  our  community  relations  ef- 
forts,” noted  Smith. 

“The  first  smell  of  opportunism  and 
your  credibility  is  shot,”  he  said. 

His  organization  membership  list 
looks  like  this:  American  Legion  Post 
#430;  Mason,  Homewood  Fort  Pitt 
Lodge  #635;  Duquesne  Commandary 
Knights  Templar;  Legion  of  Honor/ 
Syria  Shrine;  North  Boro’s  Sports- 
mans Association;  a sub-deacon  with 
the  American  Church  Union;  a sub- 
deacon with  the  Episcopal  Church; 
Brother  of  the  Order  of  St.  Vincent. 

One  of  Smith’s  more  current  com- 
munity activities  included  assistance 
in  organizing  the  Allegheny  County 
Council’s  Girl  Scout  Camporee  where 
he  obtained  several  hundred  flags  for 
them  and  arranged  for  the  loan  of  field 
ranges  and  kitchen  tents.  He’s  also 
assisted  Stowe-Rox  High  School  coun- 
selors in  their  Summer  Youth  Job 
Placement  Program  and  has  volun- 
teered and  participated  as  a color 
guard  in  a number  of  local  parades 
and  community  events. 

Smith  was  the  Reserve  “Rookie  of 
the  Year”  for  the  Pittsburgh  DRC  in  FY 
‘80.  In  19  months  of  recruiting  he  has 
chalked-up  a gold  badge  with  three 
sapphires. 

As  near  as  anyone  can  tell.  Smith  is 
the  first  Army  Reserve  recruiter  to 
enlist  in  the  Active  Army  as  a recruiter 
under  the  authority  of  AR135-210. 

He  already  holds  an  MA  degree  in 
mortgage  banking  from  Grove  City 
College  and  needs  14  credits  to  receive 
a master’s  degree  in  education  from 
California  State  College. 

There  is  a distinct  correlation  be- 
tween these  Pittsburgh  DRC  Army 
recruiters,  SSG  Gibbons,  SFC  Scott, 
and  SSG  Smith.  They  are  all  100  per- 
cent plus,  recruiters,  and  each  is  com- 
munity relations  oriented.  ^ 
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by  SFC  Rick  Hayeland 
Nashville  DRC 

Drive  on  any  American  highway 
and  eventually  you’ll  come  to  a com- 
munity. 

Although  its  size,  location,  demo- 
graphic profile  and  government  won’t 
be  exactly  the  same,  several  factors 
will  be. 

One  strong  factor  is  a need  to  have 
concerned  citizens  in  the  community 
who  want  to  help  it  grow,  prosper  and 
become  a better  place  to  live. 

When  enough  people  in  the  com- 
munity share  similar  ideas  they  form 
organizations  on  the  theory  that  “many 
hands  make  light  work.” 

These  organizations  provide  mem- 
bers with  a creative  outlet,  a change  of 
pace  from  the  workplace,  social  ex- 
change, a creative  outlet  for  extra  ener- 
gy, the  chance  to  become  important  in 
the  community,  etc. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  an  Army 
recruiter? 

For  starters  it  means  that  by  becom- 
ing involved  in  community  activities, 
the  recruiter  can  gain  access  to  both 
COIs  and  prospective  applicants.  He 
will  learn  more  about  what  they  are 
interested  in  and  where  they  are  likely 
to  be. 

A community  organization  can  also 
be  a place  where  a recruiter  can  see 
that  he  is  an  integral  part  of  a com- 
munity. He  becomes  a salesman  who 
observes  but  only  makes  himself 
known  when  there  is  a deal  to  be 
closed. 

Why  should  a recruiter  become  in- 
volved in  the  community? 

The  answer  is  simple.  First,  the  re- 
cruiter has  to  live  in  the  community 
and  he  should  have  , at  least,  an  interest 
in  making  it  better  for  himself.  Second, 
the  recruiter  should  remember  that  he 


is  a salesman.  If  he  answered  a sales- 
man’s phone  call  which  product  would 
he  be  more  willing  to  try  — the  one 
being  “hawked”  by  a total  stranger  or 
the  one  being  presented  by  a person 
with  a reputation  for  being  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  the  community 
and  its  people? 

Not  everyone  can  join  community 
organizations  for  a number  of  reasons. 
For  those  interested  in  how  recruiters 
can  benefit  from  community  affairs, 
we  interviewed  several  recruiters  in 
the  Nashville  DRC’s  Kingsport,  TN  re- 
cruiting area  to  find  out  how  they  use 
community  activities. 

For  CPT  Jack  L.  Wolfe,  the  area 
commander  for  the  Kingsport  area  the 
way  into  the  community  he  serves  is 
effective. 

“I  work  in  the  community  primarily 
through  the  normal  recruiting  tools 
we  use  for  community  involvement,” 
he  said.  “We  make  extensive  use  of 
things  like  the  General  Officer  Speak- 
ers Program  and  COI  functions. 

“I’m  an  active  member  of  the  Jay 
Gees  in  Bristol,  VA  but  my  primary  in- 
volvement is  responding  to  the  com- 
munities requests  for  assistance. 

“When  the  JayCees,  the  Kiwanis 
Glub  or  any  of  the  other  organizations 
ask  if  we  can  help  in  this  project  or 
that,  I always  try  to  get  them  what 
they  need. 

“In  the  process  of  making  the  ar- 
rangements I get  to  know  the  organi- 
zations and  people  involved  in  the 
project  and  we  all  work  to  the  benefit 
of  the  community,”  he  said. 

“We  try  to  present  a positive  ‘can 
do’  image  of  the  Army  to  the  com- 
munity. Any  time  they  ask  us  for  help 
we  always  do  our  best  to  get  the  job 
done,  together. 

“To  me,  that’s  what  community  in- 
volvement is  all  about.” 

For  SFG  Jay  Elliot  of  the  Greene- 


ville,  TN  recruiting  station,  working 
in  the  community  means  spending 
time  with  its  young  people. 

In  the  two  years  Elliot  has  been  in 
Greeneville,  he  has  formed  an  ap- 
proved Military  Explorer  Scout  Post, 
has  coached  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  teams 
and  Midget  Football  teams,  has  been  a 
volunteer  assistant  football  and  base- 
ball coach  at  Doak  High  School,  is  a 
member  of  the  Greeneville  Moose 
Lodge  and  is  a speaker  on  a regular 
basis  for  the  area’s  Optimist  Rotary 
Glubs. 

“It  takes  a lot  of  my  time  to  be 
involved  with  all  these  activities,”  he 
said.  “But  I think  it’s  worth  it  both  for 
me  and  my  recruiting  efforts.” 

Take  the  Explorer  Post,”  he  con- 
tinued. “The  Explorers  are  14-20  years 
old  and  we  meet  every  other  Wednes- 
day. 

“On  weekends  we  go  on  overnight 
camping  trips  where  we  fish  and  study 
wildlife  and  nature.  But  we  also  do 
military  things  because  we  are  a mili- 
tary explorer  post. 

“The  scouts  learn  about  military 
life,  military  skills  and  undergo  the 
inilitary  Physical  Training  Test,  things 
a soldier  learns,”  he  said. 

Elliot  points  out  that  for  the  over- 
night trips  as  well  as  some  of  the  meet- 
ing activities  he  signs  out  equipment 
from  the  local  Reserve  unit.  Since  the 
post  is  chartered  and  approved  by  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  he  can  use  the 
scouting  camp  and  all  scout  facilities. 

“As  a recruiter  I’ve  gotten  five  en- 
listments out  of  the  scouts  in  the  ten 
months  we’ve  had  the  post,”  Elliot 
concluded.  “As  a member  of  the  com- 
munity I’ve  helped  to  provide  the 
young  people  with  an  outlet  for  their 
energy  and  their  curiosity. 

“I  wouldn’t  hesitate  recommending 
community  involvement  to  anyone 
whether  or  not  they’re  a recruiter. ’’S' 


Pick  your  community  activities 
carefully 
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Topical  TAIR  talk 


Story  by 

SP4  Bill  Davenport 
Departments  Editor 

Photos  by 
SSG  Jim  Edwards 
WRRC 

From  sports  clinics  to  a perfor- 
mance by  the  Army  Band,  the  Total 
Army  Involvement  in  Recruiting,  or 
TAIR  program  provides  assistance  to 
recruiters  by  promoting  Army  aware- 
ness. 

For  the  TAIR  program  to  be  success- 
ful, it  requires  planning,  sound  man- 
agement of  funds  and  assets,  and 
constant  communication  between  all 
echelons  of  command. 

The  current  TAIR  program  is  only 
about  a year  old.  It  was  first  organ- 
ized as  a task  force  in  November  1979 
and  was  later  reorganized  as  an  ap- 
proved, authorized  division.  Last 
April,  the  program  was  transferred 
from  the  recruiting  operations  direc- 
torate. 

Though  the  current  TAIR  program 
is  only  about  a year  old,  the  budget 
has  grown  from  $1.3  million  to  an  ap- 
proved $6  million  budget  for  FY  82, 
according  to  MAJ  Barry  Tilton,  TAIR 
division  chief. 

Prior  to  TAIR,  there  was  a pro- 
gram called  TARSP,  or  the  Total  Army 
Recruiting  Support  Program,  which 
was  merged  into  the  TAIR  program. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  two 
programs  is  that  TARSP  was  funded 
with  advertising  dollars  and  TAIR 
uses  straight  mission  funds,  Tilton 
said. 

“TAIR  funds  cannot  be  used  for 
paid  print  or  electronic  media  adver- 
tising,” said  SFC  Tom  Scandariato, 
USAREC’s  TAIR  NCOIC. 

Funding  begins  at  DA  level,  with 
the  money  approved  by  the  Army, 
then  allocated  by  DA  to  USAREC, 
where  the  funds  are  channeled  down 
to  regions  and  DRCs.  The  allocations 
to  the  subordinate  regions  and  dis- 


tricts are  based  upon  variables  such  as 
geographic  ares,  size  and  market  ana- 
lysis, Tilton  noted. 

“The  primary  use  of  TAIR  dollars  is 
to  report  military  activities  to  assist  in 
promoting  Army  awareness,”  he  added. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  to  portray  a posi- 
tive image  of  the  Army  to  the  target 
audience. 

“The  audience  is  very  important,” 
said  James  Morrison,  national  con- 
vention manager  at  USAREC,  “We 
provide  the  audience  with  up-to-date, 
factual  information  on  the  Army  and 
ultimately,  we  assist  the  field  recruiter 
to  reinforce  a very  positive  image  of 
the  Army.” 

As  the  name  implies,  TAIR  involves 
Active  and  Reserve  soldiers.  National 
Guard  and  even  civilians,  according 
to  Scandariato. 

Scheduling  TAIR  events  requires 
close  and  constant  coordination.  TAIR 
events  can  be  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories: local  events  which  are  sched- 
uled between  the  recruiter  or  A&SP 
TAIR  representative  and  TAIR  repre- 
sentatives at  military  installations; 
and  those  events  which  are  scheduled 
between  the  same  coordinators  and 
MACOM.  (Major  Commands) 

Local  events  could  include  any- 
thing from  color  guards  to  static  re- 
serve equipment  displays,  while  the 
national  events  are  such  things  as 
cinema  vans  and  the  Army  Fife  and 
Drum  Corps. 

The  process  for  scheduling  a TAIR 
event  is  relatively  simple  compared  to 
the  number  of  people  who  must  han- 
dle the  request. 

“Once  the  event  is  conceived,  a 
Form  37  is  filled  out,  a call  is  made  to 
the  installation  for  details  of  the  event 
and  the  cost.  The  installation  repre- 
sentative goes  to  the  tasking  people 
and  gives  a cost  estimate,  then  puts  it 
on  the  Form  37  and  sends  it  to  the 
regional  TAIR  coordinator,”  explained 


Dianne  Fierro,  public  information 
specialist  and  TAIR  coordinator,  Al- 
buquerque DRC. 

“A  copy  of  the  form  goes  to  the 
installation  TAIR  coordinator  and  this 
constitutes  a formal  request.  When  it 
is  approved  the  region  TAIR  repre- 
sentative writes  the  fund  cite  and  one 
copy  of  the  form  goes  back  to  the 
DRC. 

“When  the  event  has  been  funded, 
the  installation  begins  the  process  to 
task  the  unit  for  the  event,”  she  said. 
She  noted  that  amendments  to  the 
original  request  can  be  made  tele- 
phonically. 

Problems  do  exist  with  scheduling 
TAIR  events.  Anything  from  poor 
coordination  to  cancellation  of  events 
by  an  exhibit  team  can  and  have 


Soldiers  adjust  a radar  target  acquisition 
unit  for  use  in  a TAIR  event  at  Ft.  Ord. 
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created  problems  for  recruiters  and 
TAIR  coordinators. 

“The  event  can  fall  through  in  so 
many  ways,”  said  Fierro,  adding,  “An 
event  can  be  set  up,  then  the  school 
can  decide  they  don’t  want  it.” 
Another  problem  is  trying  to  sched- 
ule a national  event. 

“The  cinema  vans  are  a problem  be- 
cause they  are  so  big  and  must  be  set 
up  in  the  morning  and  taken  down  in 
the  afternoon,”  said  MSG  Ted  San- 
ders, Atlanta  DRC  PDNCO. 

“Sometimes  I only  found  out  about 
the  van  four  days  to  a week  in  ad- 


vance,” said  Sanders  noting  that  the 
vans  were  often  available  to  him  only 
because  of  cancellations  elsewhere. 

“The  problem  is  that  we’re  dealing 
with  human  beings,”  said  CPT  Jerry 
Harke,  public  affairs  officer  WRRC. 

“True,  there  have  been  gliches,  but 
that’s  indicative  that  TAIR  grew  from 
a small,  low-funded  program  to  a 
large  program  in  only  12  months,” 
said  Harke,  who  recently  organized  a 
regional  TAIR  conference.  To  pre- 
clude problems,  most  people  agreed 
that  close  coordination  and  communi- 
cation are  needed. 


With  a total  Army  involvement  pro- 
gram and  the  goal  to  achieve  max- 
imum exposure,  the  number  of  TAIR 
events  grows  steadily  higher. 

With  such  assets  as  the  Ft.  Sill 
Band,  a horse-drawn  artillery  half 
section  and  various  MOS  skills  clin- 
ics, SGM  Gharles  Raye,  Ft.  Sill  TAIR 
coordinator,  schedules  from  25  to  30 
events  per  month. 

“It’s  lots  of  hard  work  and  involves 
an  immense  amount  of  coordination,” 
said  Fierro,  adding  that  within  the 
Albuquerque  DRG,  “there  are  approxi- 
mately 100  priority-one  high  schools 


A Ft.  Lewis  sport  parachute  club  member  glides  across  a lake  during  a TAIR  event. 
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A student  gets  a first-hand  look  at  a TOW  missile  launcher  during  a TAIR  high  school  event. 


and  we  try  to  get  at  least  one  event  in 
each.” 

With  such  large  numbers  of  TAIR 
events,  planning  and  follow-up  are 
crucial. 

“Coordination  comes  when  the  re- 
cruiter has  the  event  on  his  calendar 
and  knows  what  support  he  has  to 
provide,”  said  Scandariato,  adding, 
“He  must  have  a chain-of-command 
with  the  A&SP  or  the  TAIR  project 
manager  to  determine  his  responsi- 
bility. 

“The  main  thing  is  to  keep  informed 
of  his  expectations  and  make  the  most 
of  the  event,”  Scandariato  added. 

“It  is  important  to  make  sure  com- 
munication is  clear,  then  follow  up 
and  not  just  assume  the  DRC  is  going 
to  schedule  the  event,”  said  Sanders. 

Tilton  believes  that  a clear  under- 


standing of  priorities  is  also  helpful. 
He  said  the  primary  reason  for  dif- 
ficulty in  scheduling  the  national 
events,  such  as  the  Army  Fife  and 
Drum  Corps,  is  because  of  the  prior- 
ity to  Washington  DC. 

To  prevent  problems  with  schedu- 
ling national  events,  Tilton  said  that 
recruiters  should  “be  careful  and  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  assets  are  used  in 
Washington  DC  and  are  used  more 
now  with  the  current  administration 
than  the  previous  administration.” 

Improvements  in  the  TAIR  program 
have  changed  the  program  in  its  year 
of  existence. 

Tilton  observed  that  his  staff  can  do 
considerably  more  monitoring  of  the 
program  now  that  staff  size  has  grown 
from  one  to  five  people. 

Scandariato  noted  that  several 


changes  are  already  in  the  working 
stage. 

Two  of  the  major  changes  in  the 
TAIR  program  are  a new  regulation 
and  the  collection  of  information  from 
subordinate  recruiting  commands. 

“We’re  in  the  process  of  writing  a 
better  regulation  with  more  clearly 
defined  responsibilities,”  Scandariato 
said,  adding  that  the  regions  are  now 
providing  input  to  USAREC  so  the 
command  can  assist  in  publishing 
TAIR  events  catalogs  for  each  region. 
He  noted  that  it  is  also  now  manda- 
tory for  each  DRC  to  appoint  a TAIR 
project  manager  to  assist  in  planning 
and  scheduling  events. 

Assisting  recruiters  by  promoting 
Army  awareness,  the  TAIR  program 
is  the  key  to  a successful  community 
affairs  program.  5^ 
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Story  by  SSG  Gordon  Marihugh 
Features  Editor,  all  VOLUNTEER 
Photo  by  Eric  Lundahl 
TASC,  Ft.  Sheridan 

The  Director  of  British  Army  Recruiting,  Brigadier 
Richard  W.  Dawnay,  OBE  (Order  of  the  British  Empire) 
visited  the  US  recently.  He  was  a guest  speaker  at  the 
British  Army  Staff  annual  convention  sponsored  by  the 
British  Defense  Attache  in  Washington  DC.  Brigadier 
Dawnay  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  USAREC  and  see 
first  hand  the  Army  recruiting  strategy  and  policy  and 
how  it  is  used. 

Q:  What  is  the  size  of  the  recruiting  effort  in  the 

Royal  Army  as  far  as  a recruiting  staff  is  concerned? 

A:  My  recruiting  staff  is  much  smaller  than  yours.  That 

is  because  our  whole  operation  and  size  of  the  Army  is 
much  smaller  than  yours.  Our  yearly  target  is  around 
28,000  enlistments  compared  to  your  much  higher  objec- 
tive of  more  than  70,000  new  personnel.  That  is  really  the 
first  point. 

I have,  I suppose,  about  1100  people  on  my  staff 
altogether.  Not  all  of  these  are  field  recruiters.  There  are 
between  650  and  700  actual  field  recruiters.  The  numbers 
vary  from  week  to  week.  They  are  distributed  around  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  is  Scotland,  Wales,  England, 
and  Northern  Ireland  in  recruiting  stations  very  much  the 
same  as  you  have.  They  are  manned  singly,  or  by  two  or 
more  recruiters.  In  the  case  of  the  large  cities  they  can 
have  quite  a large  staff.  Their  tasks  are  very  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  recruiters  here. 

Q:  For  soldiers  assigned  to  recruiting  duty  in  the 

UK,  what  is  the  length  of  their  normal  tour  of  duty? 
A:  For  the  sergeant  recruiter  it  is  initially,  a two  year 

posting.  This  is  often  extended.  If  the  recruiter  is  enjoy- 
ing his  work,  as  I find  they  invariably  are,  to  three  years. 

Now,  in  each  station,  we  have  a continuity  man.  This 
is  a man  who  is  really  a retired  non-commissioned  officer 
or  warrant  officer.  He  has  done  his  22  years  in  the  Army. 
He  is  on,  what  we  call,  the  long  service  list.  He  goes 
through  from  40  to  55,  and  is  static  in  that  post,  for  that 
time.  He  gives  continuity.  He  is  in  uniform.  For  all 
intents  and  purposes  he  is  a re-employed  soldier.  He  is  on 
a slightly  different  contract,  but  as  far  as  the  outside 
world  is  concerned,  he  is  a uniformed  soldier. 

Q:  Not  all  of  our  recruiters  are  volunteers.  Are  the 

recruiters  in  the  Royal  Army  volunteers  or  are  they 
chosen  by  the  Army? 

A:  They  are  all  volunteers.  I am  delighted  that  it  is 

considered  right  around  the  Army  to  be  a good  posting.  In 
career  terms,  it  helps  to  have  been  a recruiter.  That  is  not 
to  say,  that  by  being  a recruiter  a chap  will  be  promoted 


At  the  close  of  his  visit  to  USAREC,  Brigadier  Richard  W. 
Dawnay,  OBE,  Director  of  British  Army  Recruiting,  presents  a 
Recruiting  Directorate  plaque  to  MG  Howard  G.  Crowell,  Jr., 
USAREC  CG. 

any  faster  than  anyone  else.  But,  if  you  do  extremely 
well,  you  are  liable  to  be  in  the  top  flight,  and  of  course, 
recruiting  duty  has  widened  your  experience.  That  is  the 
thing,  getting  whole  Army  experience. 

Each  Regiment  or  Corps  guarantees  to  produce  the 
replacement  for  the  man  who  is  there  at  the  moment. 
When  it  is  time  for  a man  to  move  on,  his  Regiment  finds 
volunteers,  and  selects  the  replacement  from  someone 
weraring  the  same  camp  badge. 

Q:  Is  there  a minimum  grade  that  a soldier  must  have 

reached  in  order  to  volunteer  for  recruiting  duty? 

A:  All  recruiters  must  be  sergeants  and  above.  In  the 

Royal  Army  they  are  Sergeants,  Color  Sergeants,  or 
Warrant  Officers. 

Q:  Our  recruiters  receive  additional  allowance, 

which  helps  to  offset  the  expenses  of  living  away  from 
a military  installation.  Do  your  recruiters  receive  any 
similar  allowance? 

A:  They  receive  no  additional  pay,  unless  they  are  in 

London.  Being  in  London  would  probably  equate  to  your 
Washington  DC  from  cost  of  living  standpoint.  These 
particular  recruiters  receive  a London  allowance,  which 
is  quite  modest,  and  that  is  the  only  pay  that  our  people 
get. 

However,  if  they  incur  expenses,  like  having  to  lodge 
overnight  in  a hotel,  or  they  have  to  use  their  own 
motorcar  because  the  Army’s  is  unavailable,  then  they 
get  reimbursed.  Apart  from  that,  our  recruiters  don’t 
receive  any  extra  pay  as  indeed  yours  do. 
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Q:  We  have  a system  of  rewards  for  the  highly 

successful  recruiter.  There  is  a gold  badge,  the  recruiter 
ring,  and  other  incentives.  How  does  your  command 
recognize  the  highly  successful  recruiter? 

A:  We  have  no  overt  rewards  system.  I think  that  the 

main  reward  is  the  enormous  job  satisfaction  that  every- 
body at  the  recruiting  organization  gets  from  their  tour. 

Of  course,  the  performance  is  reflected  very  much  in 
our  annual  reports.  These  are  confidential  reports  which 
are  important  to  promotion  and  advancement  in  the 
Army.  So,  if  you  do  well  in  recruiting,  then  you’ll  get  a 
jolly  good  report  which  helps  enormously.  But,  there  are 
no  overt  rewards  as  such.  I rather  think  that  as  a country 
we  tend  to  think  that  such  a thing  is  bad  luck.  It  might  be 
alright  if  all  the  areas  were  equal,  but  you  may  be  in  a bad 
area,  and  I may  have  a fairly  good  one.  That  in  itself  may 
be  the  reason  that  we  don’t  have  a reward  system. 

Q:  Do  the  Royal  Army  recruiters  have  weekly  or 

monthly  objectives  which  they  must  meet  to  receive  a 
good  report? 

A:  In  normal  times  yes,  I must  stress  that  we  are  in  a 

unique  situation  at  the  moment.  We  have  more  people 
wanting  to  come  in  than  we  can  possibly  accommodate. 
But,  in  normal  times  they  have  a target.  That  target,  is 
determined  by  the  total  Army  needs.  Then,  it  is  divided 
into  the  various  specialties,  combat  arms  and  so  forth.  In 
general  terms,  we  give  the  recruiters  a rough  guide  of 
how  the  cake  is  divided  up. 

W e don’t  stress  the  objective,  or  target  number  that  has 
to  be  obtained  to  the  extent  that  you  do.  We  do  this  as  a 
deliberate  policy.  We  prefer  not  to  pressurize  or  sell  quite 
so  aggressively  as  you  need  to.  I accept  the  need  for  it  in 
this  country  because  of  your  much  larger  requirements. 

Ours  is  a much  slower  process,  and  not  such  a sales 
process.  We  tend  to  think  that  ours  is  a much  heavier 
decision  than  yours.  It  is  one  in  which  we  very  much  like 
to  incorporate  the  entire  family. 

I was  interested  in  talking  to  one  of  the  recruiters  at  the 
Deerfield,  IL  recruiting  station  about  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  acceptable  for  him  to  say  to  an  applicant,  ‘ Can  I 
come  around  and  meet  your  parents.’  He  said  that  it 
depends  on  the  part  of  the  country,  and  so  on.  I encourage 
all  my  recruiting  staff  when  they  interview  a young  man, 
or  he  hasn’t  responded  to  next  stage  of  the  process,  to  ring 
him  up.  The  recruiting  sergeant  asks  him  how  he  is 
getting  on,  and  if  he  might  pop  over  and  talk.  We  believe 
that  it  is  very  important  to  bring  in  the  whole  family 
because  of  the  influence  they  can  bring  to  bear.  And  also, 
we  can  get  a feeling  of  the  applicant  himself  by  seeing 
him  in  the  family  setting.  You  can  get  a very  good  idea  of 
his  stability  and  how  he  will  perform  as  a soldier. 

Q:  We  have  a program  called  Total  Army  Involve- 

ment in  Recruiting  or  TAIR.  This  is  where  active  or 
reserve  elements  assist  the  recruiter  by  being  highly 
visible  to  the  public  and  to  applicants.  Does  the  British 
Army  employ  a similar  program? 

A:  I regard  recruiting  and  public  affairs  as  totally 

intermeshed.  We  have  a scheme  which  is  called  KAPE 


(Keeping  the  Army  in  the  Public  Eye].  Regiments  send 
back  small  groups  of  soldiers  to  their  recruiting  areas. 

This  points  up  another  big  difference  between  our 
system  and  yours.  All  our  Regiments,  infantry,  armor, 
gunner,  and  Royal  Signals  Regiments,  have  a slice  of  the 
country  from  which  they  mainly  recruit.  This  is  not  true 
of  my  Regiment’s  case.  We  recruit  from  the  whole 
country  because  we  a are  parachute  regiment. 

Let  us  take  the  Devon  and  Dorsetshire  Regiment  as  an 
example.  This  Regiment  recruits  from  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Dorset,  in  the  southwest  part  of  England. 
They  will  send  a team  of  perhaps  a Regimental  band  or  a 
half  company  to  these  counties.  These  soldiers  take  part 
in  fairs,  carnivals  and  shows.  They  might  beat  Retreat  on 
a suitable  occasion.  They  are  keeping  their  name  and 
camp  badge  well  known  in  their  particular  area  of  the 
country.  I think  that  this  is  a very  good  program. 

We  also  have  the  satisfied  soldier  scheme  which  seems 
to  work  quite  well  for  us. 

Q:  You  mentioned  the  satisfied  soldier  scheme.  This 

sounds  as  though  it  might  correspond  to  our  home 
town  recruiter  aide  program.  Are  these  programs 
alike? 

A:  They  are  quite  a bit  alike,  though,  I tend  to  think  that 

we  emphasize  this  particular  scheme  a bit  more  than  you 
do. 

We  take  the  young  soldier  who  was  recruited  from  a 
particular  area.  He  has  signed  up  at  his  local  recruiting 
station,  and  gone  off  and  completed  his  training.  After 
this  training  he  comes  back  home  on  leave,  but  he  has  a 
commitment,  whereby  he  is  required  to  go  into  his 
recruiting  station  in  uniform.  He  also  goes  back  to  his 
high  school  to  be  seen  around  there,  and  any  youth  club 
or  cadet  movement  that  he  was  involved  with.  He  doesn’t 
actively  sell  the  Army,  but  he’s  there  to  give  advice. 

If  he  is  a good  young  man,  who  is  enjoying  life  now,  he 
has  succeeded,  he  has  gone  through  that  first  barrier,  he 
goes  back  into  the  system  for  about  a week.  He  is  able  to 
give  advice  to  the  applicants  who  come  in  and  want  to 
talk  about  the  Army.  He  may  tell  them  that  it  is  a bit  tough 
and  a bit  rough  and  that  they  won’t  like  this  or  that  about 
the  Army’s  initial  training.  It  goes  well  with  what  the 
recruiting  sergeant  has  been  telling  them  about  the  total 
picture  of  the  Army. 

Let  me  emphasize,  it  is  the  good  young  soldier  who 
goes  back  and  is  seen.  He  is  a very  good  ambassador,  on 
the  whole,  for  the  Army.  This  costs  us  very  little  in  cash 
terms,  so  it  is  cost  effective. 

Q:  We  offer  many  different  incentives-  to  young 

applicants  such  as  VEAP,  cash  bonuses,  station  of 
choice  assignments.  Does  your  Army  use  any  thing 
similar? 

A:  We  don’t.  I think  that  it  is  probably  the  most 

interesting  and  fundamental  difference  between  our 
systems.  I have  been  very  impressed  with  the  educational 
help  which  you  now  offer  through  college  and  so  on.  We 
have  a very  different  system  whereby  education  through 
the  college  level  is  paid  for  by  the  state,  and  so  there  is  no 
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individual  contribution.  Therefore  we  can’t  offer  this 
very  excellent  incentive  which  you  are  able  to.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  only  one  option,  that  is  job 
selection,  if  qualified. 

Soldiers  can  join  our  Army  on  a three  year  engage- 
ment, a six  year  engagement,  or  nine  year  engagement. 
He  can  sign  on  for  these  tours  initially.  The  benefit  of  the 
longer  engagements  are  a slightly  higher  rate  of  pay. 
Over  the  period  of  the  engagement,  starting  with  the 
fourth  year,  that  pay  increase  is  probably  not  far  off  from 
the  bonus  which  you  offer.  We  prefer  to  spread  it  out. 
What  we’re  very  much  against  is,  giving  the  chap  his  bag 
of  gold,  before  he  has  done  the  work  to  earn  it.  So,  we 
would  rather  pay  as  time  goes  on. 

As  for  stations  of  choice,  you  can’t  enlist  to  serve  in 
any  specific  place.  We  have  to  be  prepared  to  serve 
wherever  our  unit  is  sent. 

We  have  our  Regimental  system  which  gives  some 
stability.  My  Regiment,  a parachute  Regiment,  has  a firm 
base,  always,  in  Aldershot,  which  is  about  40  miles  from 
London.  One  or  two  battalions  are  in  Aldershot  and 
another  is  in  West  Germany.  When  the  unit  in  Germany 
has  completed  it’s  four  year  tour,  it  will  return  to  Aider- 
shot. 

If  you  are  an  infantryman  and  you’re  in  a particular 
Regiment,  you  may  find  yourself  in  Hong  Kong,  Cyprus, 
Germany,  England,  Northern  Ireland,  or  anywhere  the 
Queen  wants  to  send  you. 

Q:  Does  the  Royal  Army  have  any  difficulty  in  attrac- 

ting new  soldiers,  or  keeping  those  who  have  enlisted 
around  for  another  enlistment? 

A:  As  I have  said,  we  are  in  a unique  situation  at  the 

moment.  As  I’m  sure  you  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  still  in  the  throes  of  a very  deep  economic 
depression.  This  has  contributed  inevitably  towards 
better  recruiting.  It  is  not  the  whole  answer  by  any 
manner  or  means.  Our  pay  and  conditions,  are  compar- 
able with  civilian  life. 

We  can  offer  a number  of  advantages  as  indeed  you  do 
too.  Our  recruiting  at  the  moment,  is  extremely  good. 

I am  delighted  to  say  that  the  Army  is  at  full  strength  at 
this  moment.  In  one  or  two  minor  cases,  the  distribution 
of  two  of  the  various  specialties  are  not  exactly  correct. 
That,  though,  shall  be  put  right  in  the  next  six  to  nine 
months.  But  in  overall  terms,  the  Army  is  up  to  strength, 
which  is  a very  happy  situation  to  be  in.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  this  has  happened  since  we  ended  national  service, 
or  the  draft,  in  about  1960. 

As  for  those  who  have  reached  the  end  of  their  initial 
engagements,  they  are  reluctant  to  go  out  into  the 
economy,  because  it  is  very  cold  out  there.  If  the  Army  is 
prepared  to  offer  them  a continuation  of  their  contracts, 
they  are,  in  most  cases,  delighted  to  accept. 

Q:  We  have  a retirement  plan  which  normally  takes 


effect  after  20  years  of  service.  Does  the  British  Army 
have  a similar  plan  or  is  it  different? 

A:  We  have  a similar  system  of  pension.  If  you  retire 

after  22  years,  you  will  receive  a pension  for  the  rest  of 
your  life,  certainly.  In  our  case,  you  might  be  reasonably 
sure  of  getting  alternative  employment.  Our  pension  is 
not  nearly  so  generous  as  half-pay  after  20  years.  In  my 
own  case,  if  I retire  now,  as  a Brigadier,  with  33  years  of 
service,  I would  receive  about  45  percent  of  my  basic 
salary. 

Twenty-two  years  is  the  total  engagement  package, 
but  a soldier  can  terminate  his  engagement  at  really  any 
time.  There  can  be,  however,  financial  penalties.  If  he 
has  guaranteed  to  sign  on  for  a six  year  engagement,  and 
after  three  or  four  years  he  decides  that  he  wants  out,  he 
has  to  give  a one  year  notice,  and  he  may  have  to  incur  a 
financial  penalty  which  varies  with  the  amount  of  time 
he  has  to  do.  In  this  case  it  could  be  about  $1,501). 

There  are  various  break  points  at  which  he  confirms, 
during  his  total  engagement,  that  he  wants  to  continue  in 
the  Army.  These  are  3,  6,  9, 12, 15,  and  22  years.  We  find 
that  a soldier  who  reaches  his  12th  year  will  usually 
remain  in  the  Army  and  complete  his  22  years. 

In  our  Army,  much  like  yours,  how  you  end  up  at 
retirement  time  is  based  entirely  on  merit.  We  get  a few 
who  retire  as  private  soldiers  after  22  years  of  service.  On 
the  whole,  if  a man  hasn’t  reached  Lance  Corporal  by  the 
time  he  has  nine  years  of  service,  he  might  be  thinking 
about  whether  or  not  he  wants  to  remain  in  the  Army. 

Where  your  Army  may  ask  a fellow  to  leave  if  he  hasn’t 
reached  a certain  grade  by  a certain  number  of  years,  we 
feel  that  if  a chap  is  worth  retaining  and  he  wants  to  stay 
on,  then  we  will  let  him. 

Q:  The  bonuses  which  we  offer  are  normally  for 

those  MOSs  for  which  we  have  difficulty  attracting 
people,  primarily  the  combat  arms  specialties.  Is  the 
British  Army  faced  with  a similar  difficulty? 

A:  Oddly  enough,  the  combat  arms  and  particularly  the 

infantry  has  less  difficulty  in  our  Army  in  filling  up  the 
necessary  slots  than  yours.  The  specialties  that  we  are 
really  short  of  are  medical  personnel.  There  seems  to  be 
little  glamour  in  being  a medical  assistant.  It  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  attractive  to  the  young.  All  the  various  clerical  and 
administrative  specialties,  from  what  we  call  a staff  clerk 
who  works  in  the  headquarters,  to  the  supply  clerks  in 
logistics,  these  we  find  very  difficult  to  fill  completely. 
The  infantry  is  less  difficult  to  fill  though,  in  some  areas 
we  have  to  work  quite  hard  at  it. 

Q:  If  your  Army  has  such  difficulty  in  filling  some 

slots,  and  there  are  no  incentives  offered  to  induce 
young  men  into  those  fields  during  normal  times,  how 
do  you  get  enough  people  into  those  fields? 

A:  True,  we  have  never  offered  any  incentives  for  a 

particular  MOS.  This  points  up  perhaps,  another  dif- 
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ference  between  our  systems.  Your  recruiting  stations 
are  totally  able  to  select  and  enlist  a man,  in  general 
terms.  Once  all  preliminary  filtering  is  done,  in  our 
system,  we  send  all  of  our  young  men  to  centralized 
points.  There,  they  go  through  a comprehensive  selection 
procedure.  At  that  point  in  time,  when  we  have  deter- 
mined what  the  young  man  is  interested  in,  we  then  say, 
‘We  don’t  have  any  slots  as  a gun  number  in  the  Royal 
Artillery.  We  can  offer  you  a slot  as  a supply  clerk  or 
medical  assistant,  which  you  qualify  for.’ 

The  young  chap  can  then  say,  ‘That  suits  me  fine,  ’ or  he 


will  say,  ‘No,  I don’t  like  any  of  those  offers.  Thank  you 
very  much.  I’m  off.’ 

It  is  a matching  of  requirements  to  the  young  man’s 
aspirations. 

However,  because  of  our  territorial  base,  you  can  go 
back  into  your  area  and  put  on  a bit  more  pressure.  The 
unit’s  camp  badge  is  well  known,  and  the  members  of  the 
unit  come  from  that  area.  With  that  in  your  favor,  you  can 
generally,  squeeze  pretty  nearly  enough  people  out  of 
your  home  area  to  keep  yourself,  reasonably,  up  to 
strength.  % 


Ohe  fadge  of  “crossed  Union 
‘Hags  surmounted  Sg  a St.  ‘Ednhirds 
Cretan”  n^as  first  nbrn  in  aSout 
1868.  Elaced  on  the  right  upper  arm 
of  the  scarlet  tunic  aSo9e  a three  bar 
che\’ron,  it  denoted  a Color  Sergeant 
of  the  Infantry  oj  the  Cine  and 
continued  to  be  used  as  such  until  the 
scarlet  Tull  Tress  ceased  to  be  n^orn 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1914-18 
War. 

If  is  non^  nbrn  bg  Warrant  Officers 
and  Sergeants  of  the  'Arrng  IRecruiting 
and  jCiason  Staff  manning  careers 
offices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a 
“badge  of  appointment’  denoting  this 
special  status  as  a ^Recruiter. 


Brigadier  Richard 


Brigadier  Richard  Dawnay  was  born 
in  1930  and  educated  at  Sherborne 
School  and  Royal  Military  Academy 
RMA  Sandhurst.  He  was  commis- 
sioned into  The  Essex  Regiment  in 
July  1950  and  served  for  two  years  in 
BAOR.  (British  Army  of  the  Rhine] 
After  a year  in  Korea  he  joined 
Airborne  Forces  in  early  1955.  He 
served  in  Cyprus  with  3 Parachute 
Regiment  throughout  1956  and  took 
part  in  the  Suez  operation. 

In  1958,  as  Adjutant  of  3 Parachute 
Regiment,  he  again  served  in  Cyprus 
and  in  the  intervention  operation  in 
Jordan.  After  a short  tour  of  duty  in 
the  Infantry  Personnel  Branch  of  the 
War  Office  in  1960,  he  attended  the 
Staff  College  in  1961. 

This  was  followed  by  two  years  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant  and  Quar- 
ter Master  General  of  44  Independent 
Parachute  Brigade  Group  Territorial 
Army  in  London.  From  1964  to  1966 
he  was  a Company  Commander  in  1 
Parachute  Regiment  serving  in  Bah- 
rain, the  Radfan  and  Aden. 

In  1966  he  was  appointed  as  Mili- 
tary Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff, 


W.  Dawnay,  QBE 


HQ  British  Army  of  the  Rhine  and  in 
late  1967  became  Second  in  charge  of 
1 Parachute  Regiment.  In  August  1968 
he  assumed  command  of  2 Parachute 
Regiment  and  took  part  in  the  Anguilla 
operation  in  1969  and  served  in  Bel- 
fast in  1970. 

In  early  1971  Brigadier  Dawnay 
was  appointed  as  the  British  Liaison 
Officer  at  the  US  Army  Infantry  Cen- 
ter, Ft.  Benning,  GA  until  he  was 
posted  to  HQ  United  Kingdom  Land 
Forces  in  October  1972  as  General 
Staff  Officer  grade  1 Airborne  and 
Special  Forces. 

In  1974  he  became  Deputy  Com- 
mander of  39  Infantry  Brigade  in  Bel- 
fast and  joined  Ministry  of  Defense 
Army  in  November  1975  on  the  Quar- 
ter Master  General’s  Staff  as  COL  Q 
[Admin].  For  the  six  months  prior  to 
assuming  his  present  appointment  as 
Director  of  Army  Recruiting  in  Aug- 
ust 1979,  he  carried  out  a study  into 
officer  training  and  education  for  the 
Adjutant  General. 

Brigadier  Dawnay  is  married  and 
has  one  son  and  t\yo  daughters.  He 
lives  in  Bath. 
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The  competition 

Navy’s  top  Recruiter 

Courtesy  of 
the  NAVY  RECRUITER 


"You  might  not  be  good  enough  for 
my  Navy,”  Chief  Fire  Control  Missile 
Technician  Bill  Hallmark  tells  an  ap- 
plicant. 

He  means  it  too.  Advanced  under 
the  Freeman  Plan*,  the  enthusiastic 
recruiter  makes  it  Navy  plain  to  those 
who  work  with  him  as  well  as  those 
who  enter  the  office  hoping  to  wear 
the  uniform,  that  he  takes  himself 
seriously,  and  so  should  they. 

“Fm  not  begging  anyone  to  wear 
this  uniform,”  he  says  matter-of-factly. 
“I  feel  Fve  got  a fine  offer  to  make  to 
the  right  person,  and  Fm  not  going  to 
just  give  it  away  to  the  first  person 
who  walks  through  that  door. 

With  over  11,127  Freeman  Plan 
points  to  his  credit,  it’s  apparent  that 
his  challenge  didn’t  go  unanswered, 

“If  you  want  to  be  in  my  Navy 
you’re  going  to  have  to  prove  it.” 


If  that  attitude  sounds  like  the  death 
knell  for  a recruiter,  consider  his  record 
of  the  past  year.  His  personal  goal  for 
FY  80  was  48.  He  exceeded  that  by 
over  150  percent,  for  a total  of  123.  Of 
that  total,  98  were  eligible  for  a Navy 
school,  and  nine  had  prior  military 
service.  Of  the  114  who  had  no  prior 
military  service,  40  were  Mental 
Groups  I or  II. 

There  were  only  four  losses  from 
that  number  as  they  went  through 
training,  and  three  were  for  medical 
reasons.  One  of  Hallmarks’s  recruits, 
in  fact,  was  his  company’s  honorman. 

Chief  Hallmark  is  the  RINC  (Re- 
cruiter in  Charge)  of  his  station,  mostly 
rural,  encompassing  counties  in  West 
Virginia  and  southeastern  Ohio.  Chief 
Electronics  Technician  Jerry  Burgess, 
an  outstanding  recruiter  in  his  own 
right,  helped  Hallmark  build  the  sta- 


tion’s extremely  high  totals  in  FY  80. 
Burgess  amassed  more  than  6,800 
points,  and  was  advanced  under  the 
Freeman  Plan  along  with  Hallmark. 
Burgess  shares  the  opinion  that  a Navy 
recruiter’s  job  is  to  recruit  the  best . . . 
quickly  reject  the  rest.  A third  re- 
cruiter recently  joined  the  team.  He  is 
Chief  Aviation  Ordnanceman  Tom 
Light,  and  he  is  patterning  his  ap- 
proach to  recruiting  after  those  of  his 
two  partners. 

The  station’s  FY  80  totals  echoed 
the  achievements  of  the  two  individ- 
ual recruiters.  The  One-Navy  goal  for 
the  station  was  87.  The  attainment  at 
year’s  end  was  162,  or  186.2  percent. 
Of  that  total,  five  recruits  went  into 
the  Nuclear  Field,  12  attended  school 
for  Advanced  Electronics,  another 
four  went  into  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nical Field,  and  13  had  previous  mili- 


The  Navy’s  best 


Story  and  photo  by 
J02  Bruce  Jones 

Navy  Recruiting  District,  Pittsburgh 

At  5 a.m.  in  Wheeling,  WV  the  streets  are  virtually 
empty.  Except  for  streetsweepers  and  one  open  coffee 
shop,  the  town  is  still  asleep. 

Navy  recruiter  Fire  Control  Missile  Technician  Chief 
Bill  Hallmark  drives  down  Main  St.  in  his  van,  the  radio 
quietly  playing  country  and  western  music.  Four  teenaged 
applicants  wait  for  Hallmark  outside  of  his  office.  They 
go  inside,  start  a pot  of  coffee  and  await  the  arrival  of  the 
other  applicants.  Gradually  the  other  applicants  arrive. 

At  5:30  a.m..  Hallmark  loads  the  van  with  prospective 
sailors,  now  numbering  eight,  and  starts  the  50  mile  drive 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Navy  Recruiting  District. 

“I  spend  about  30  percent  of  my  time  on  the  road,” 
confides  Hallmark,  “But  I don’t  waste  any  time.  When  I 
stop  for  gas.  I talk  about  the  Navy.  I even  pull  into  gas 
stations  when  I don’t  need  gas.  It  may  sound  foolish,  but 
it’s  given  me  a couple  of  applicants.” 

Hallmark  drives  the  winding  West  Virginian  mountain 
roads  with  care.  As  he  cautiously  rounds  a bend.  Hall- 
mark attempts  to  pinpoint  a reason  for  his  success. 


“There  is  no  single  reason  for  being  Recruiter  of  the 
Year,”  he  ponders,  “but,  maybe  one  reason  is  that  I feel 
comfortable  in  the  Ohio  Valley  of  West  Virginia.  It’s 
much  easier  to  get  known  in  these  rural  towns,”  Hall- 
mark explains  as  he  gestures  to  the  cool,  dark  hills.  A few 
rays  of  sunlight  stab  the  clear,  gray  sky. 

As  the  sun  rises,  so  does  Hallmark’s  enthusiasm.  “My 
personal  goal  is  at  least  10  satisfied  accessions  each 
month.  Satisfied  sailors  will  come  home  from  boot  camp 
and  school  and  talk  to  their  friends.  Their  recruiting 
makes  my  job  easier.  I meet  a lot  of  people  from  personal 
referrals.” 

Hallmark  parks  his  spotless  Navy  van  and  leads  his 
group  into  the  enlisted  processing  office.  After  ensuring 
that  the  people  understand  the  processing  steps.  Hall- 
mark heads  for  breakfast  in  the  Federal  Building  cafeteria. 

Successful  recruiters  are  also  among  the  best  in  their 
respective  military  job  specialities.  FTMC  Bill  Hallmark 
began  his  Navy  career  in  1964.  After  spending  10  years 
on  active  duty,  the  Navy  and  Hallmark  went  their 
separate  ways.  For  two  years  he  owned  a successful 
electronics  repair  shop.  But  Hallmark,  a perennial  over- 
achiever who  demands  the  most  of  himself  and  his  co- 
workers, became  disenchanted  with  the  quality  of  his 
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tary  training. 

“Too  many  recruiters  seem  to  have 
the  idea  that  the  Navy  is  going  beg- 
ging for  people,”  says  Hallmark.  “Well, 
I don’t  happen  to  believe  that’s  true.  I 
think  we’re  hurting  for  enough  of  the 
right  kind  of  people.  We  need  more 
people,  like  every  other  industry,  who 
don’t  mind  taking  on  some  responsi- 
bility, and  who  can  learn  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  Navy’s  complex 
equipment  aboard  ships  and  aircraft. 
To  me  those  people  are  very  special 
people,  who  can  take  charge  of  their 
own  lives.  That’s  why  I throw  out  the 
challenge  like  I do.  I want  to  see  if 
they  are  as  serious  about  the  Navy  as  I 
am.” 

It’s  commonly  understood  through- 
out recruiting  command  that  most 
people  who  enter  a recruiting  station 


have  already  decided  to  join  the  Navy. 
The  job  of  the  recruiter  is  to  explain 
the  procedure  for  signing  on  the  dotted 
line. 

“Being  willing,  however,  isn’t  al- 
ways being  qualified,”  Hallmark 
claims.  “And  the  first  qualification  I 
want  to  see  is  the  ability  to  make  a 
personal  decision.  I challenge  them  to 
do  just  that.” 

A Wheeling,  WV  recruiter  might 
challenge  a person  entering  the  office 
in  this  manner: 

“May  I help  you?” 

“I’m  looking  for  the  Navy  recruiter.” 
“I’m  the  Navy  recruiter.  Do  you  want 
to  join  the  Navy?” 

“Well,  maybe.  I’m  not  sure.” 
“You’re  not  sure?  Hey  look,  if  you’re 
not  sure  about  it,  go  away  and  come 
back  when  you  are.  If  you  can’t  decide 


that  much  for  yourself,  what  makes 
you  think  you’re  good  enough  to  join 
my  Navy?” 

To  Bill’s  mind,  that  method  of  break- 
ing the  ice  accomplishes  more  than 
just  intimidating  the  applicant. 

“I  try  to  challenge  people  to  examine 
their  motives  for  checking  out  the 
Navy,”  he  feels.  “When  they  do  that, 
we’ve  got  something  in  common  we 
can  talk  about.” 

This  approach  may  not  work  for 
every  recruiter,  but  it  certainly  works 
for  Chief  Hallmark.  ^ 

*The  Navy’s  Freeman  Plan  awards  points 
to  recruiters  for  enlistees  who  qualify  for 
certain  critical  skills,  and  advanced  tech- 
nical fields.  Advanced  electronics  and 
nuclear  power  are  two  high  point  fields. 
Extra  points  are  also  awarded  for  prior 
service  enlistees,  regardless  of  branch, 
and  for  high  mental  category  applicants. 


employees.  “There’s  a definite  lack  of  professionalism  in 
the  civilian  community,”  Hallmark  frowns,  “So  even 
though  my  shop  was  making  real  good  money,  I sold  it 
(for  a healthy  profit)  and  reenlisted.  I came  back  in  as  a 
recruiter  and  I’ve  been  happy  ever  since.” 

Hallmark’s  enthusiasm  has  spread  to  Electronics  Tech- 
nician Chief  Jerry  Burgess,  who  runs  a substation  tucked 
away  in  the  quiet  West  Virginia  mountains.  Both  Burgess 
and  Hallmark  advanced  to  chief  petty  officer  (E-7)  as  a 
result  of  their  highly  successful  recruiting  efforts. 

In  charge  of  the  Wheeling  recruiting  station  and 
several  others  is  Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer  Regis  “Dino” 
Deinhardt.  The  teamwork  of  Deinhardt,  Burgess  and 
Hallmark  is  evident.  They  regularly  discuss  ways  of 
improving  their  already  phenomenal  production  goals. 
“Of  course.  I’ve  got  nine  other  stations  to  take  care  of,  but 
the  techniques  that  work  here  can  work  anywhere.  This 
is  something  I stress  to  all  of  my  recruiters,”  Deinhardt 
emphasizes. 

It’snow7:40  a.m.  After  checking  one  last  time  with  his 
applicants.  Hallmark  drives  back  to  Wheeling.  Later,  he 
will  learn  seven  of  his  applicants  meet  all  the  necessary 
critera  and  enlist;  six  with  guaranteed  technical  schools. 

“Recruiting  is  a rugged  job,”  muses  Hallmark  over  the 
soft  sounds  of  the  country  western  music,  “but  knowing 
I’m  one  of  the  better  recruiters  makes  it  that  much  more 
satisfying,  and  a whole  lot  easier.”  ® 


Fire  Control  Missile  Technician  Chief  Bill  Hallmark. 
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WHAT  CAN  YOU  SAY  when  a young  person  asks  what 
the  Army  is  really  like?  If  you’re  like  two  Florida 
recruiters,  you  show  them. 

Recently,  Staff  Sergeant  Monica  Reilly  and  Sergeant 
William  Reneau  of  the  Jacksonville  West  recruiting 


Lisa  Hughes,  center,  helps  aim  an  81  mm  mortar  as  SSG 
Reilly  and  SGT  Reneau  look  on. 

station  took  two  DEPs  and  seven  potential  enlistees  on  a' 
post  sponsored  tour  of  Ft.  Stewart. 

The  tour  covered  a broad  spectrum  of  Army  life.  The 
young  people  got  a chance  to  help  out  on  some  fire 
missions  with  both  81mm  mortars  and  8 inch  artillery  as 
well  as  observe  the  workings  of  a radar  unit  in  action. 
They  were  shown  some  of  the  post  facilities  including  the 
post  exchange  and  recreation  center.  In  addition,  the  tour 
exposed  the  group  to  the  gamut  of  military  cuisine,  from 
C-rations  in  the  field  to  supper  in  one  of  Ft.  Stewart’s  fine 
dining  facilities.  The  tour  was  climaxed  by  a visit  to  the 
Ft.  Stewart  museum  where  the  visitors  got  a feel  for  the 
proud  tradition  behind  today’s  modern  Army. 

For  nine  young  people,  the  tour  of  Ft.  Stewart  proved 
to  be  an  exciting  and  informative  experience.  For  Reilly 
and  Reneau  it  was  also  memorable.  Within  a week  after 
the  trip,  three  of  the  young  men  on  the  tour  expressed 
their  intent  to  join  the  Army.  (Steve  Otten,  Jacksonville 
DRC] 

V 


MANY  CIVILIANS  STILL  CONSIDER  the  military  a 
“non-traditional”  role  for  women.  Questions  are  fre- 
quently directed  to  you  concerning  your  duties  in  the 
Army.  What’s  Army  life  really  like  for  a woman?  Do  you 
like  being  a soldier?  Questions  can  be  endless  because 
female  soldiers  have  a certain  mystique  which  has 
always  aroused  the  curiosity  of  civilians. 

Most  people  try  to  answer  these  questions  and  go  on. 
Right?  Not  as  far  as  Sergeant  Kathie  Poyser  is  con- 
cerned. A bright,  energetic  recruiter  assigned  to  the 
south  Louisville,  KY  recruiting  station,  Poyser  noticed 
the  interest  which  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  generate 
among  civilians. 

Seeing  this  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to  capitalize  on 
the  public’s  desire  to  hear  more  about  women  soldiers, 
she  set  to  work.  She  approached  Milton  Metz,  host  of  the 
“Metz  Here’’  talk  show  on  radio  station  WHAS  (AM]  in 
Louisville. 

The  program  has  a call-in  question  format  which 
allows  listeners  to  call  in  directly  to  a guest  speaker.  The 
guest  speaker’s  response  is  broadcast  to  a listening 
audience  of  nearly  6,700  nightly  (Total  Survey  Area,  on 
average  quarter  hour,  Arbitron  November-December 
1980]. 

Metz  enthusiastically  agreed  to  feature  a special 
‘women  in  the  military’  talk  show.  He  tasked  Poyser  with 


Talking  about  the  Armed  Forces  on  a recent  talk  show  were 
(from  left)  Marine  CRT  Mary  Broussard,  Navy  Petty  Officer  1 st 
Class  Jeri  Elkins,  Milton  Metz,  the  talk  show’s  host,  Army  SGT 
Kathie  Poyser  and  Air  Force  SSG  Candice  Moore. 

only  one  requirement:  to  find  a female  representative 
from  each  of  the  other  services  to  appear  on  the  program. 

Poyser  had  no  difficulty  in  soliciting  the  participation 
of  her  counterparts  from  the  other  branches  of  service. 
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The  other  volunteers  proved  to  be  equally  positive  pro- 
fessionals dedicated  to  enhancing  the  image  of  women  in 
uniform. 

The  Navy  representative,  Petty  Officer  First  Class 

Jew  Elkins  is  a Navy  recruiting  specialist  assigned  to  the 
west  Louisville  Navy  recuiting  office.  The  Marine  Corps 
was  represented  through  the  efforts  of  Captain  Mary 
Broussard,  who  is  administrative  officer  for  the  Marine 
Corps  Mobilization  Training  Unit  (MTU]  KY-2.  Staff 
Sergeant  Candice  Moore,  Job  Counselor  for  the  Air 
Force  recruiting  service,  complemented  the  quartet. 

Metz,  who  asked  the  women  to  call  him  “Sergeant” 
Metz  that  night,  conducted  a candid  and  stimulating 
discussion  on  the  advantages  and  difficulties  for  women 
in  the  Armed  Forces  between  the  phone  calls.  His  con- 
versation was  direct  and  he  received  straightforward, 
responses  from  his  four  guests.  Later  he  said  that  the 
women  were  outstanding  role  models  perfectly  suited  for 
conveying  a positive  image  for  the  women  who  comprise 
today’s  Armed  Forces. 

For  the  most  part,  the  callers  posed  general  infor- 
mation questions  regarding  physical  training  for  the 
women  and  questions  concerning  living  and  working 
conditions  in  the  military.  One  call  however,  was  from  a 
woman  who  relayed  her  personal  experiences  during 
military  duty  in  1945. 

Poyser  and  the  others  stated  they  are  still  asked  some 
of  the  same  questions  since  the  “Metz  Here”  program,  but 
sometimes  they  are  asked,  “Are  you  the  lady  soldier  I 
heard  on  the  radio  the  other  night?”  (G.J.  Hodge,  Louis- 
ville DRC] 


“YOU  CAN’T  LIE  TO  THESE  PEOPLE.  If  you  do,  and 

that  word  gets  back  to  the  recruit’s  hometown,  your 
credibility  is  shot.” 

This  seemingly  simple  statement  is  Staff  Sergeant 
Lewis  Geriak’s  explanation  of  the  successful  recruiting 
record  that  netted  him  the  NERRC’s  “Recruiter  of  the 
Quarter”  title  for  the  second  quarter  of  FY  81. 

Geriak  was  assigned  to  Boston  DRG’s  Lowell  recruit- 
ing station  in  December  1980  and  immediately  set  out  to 
prove  himself  in  the  highly  competitive  world  of  Army 
recruiting. 

“I  had  always  been  able  to  handle  any  of  the  jobs  given 
to  me  throughout  my  military  career,  but  this  assign- 
ment definitely  had  me  worried,”  says  the  Norwalk,  GT, 
native.  “I  had  heard  horror  stories  about  the  rigors  of  re- 


cruiting duty,  and  I was  really  wondering  if  I was  up  to 
the  challenge.” 

Apparently  he’s  met  that  challenge  quite  successfully, 
seeing  that  he’s  been  selected  from  more  than  2,000 
‘contestants’  as  the  region’s  number  one  recruiter  for  the 
quarter. 

“I  really  enjoy  what  I’m  doing”,  he  says.  “I  like  meeting 
people,  and  I like  the  feeling  that  I’m  contributing  to  the 
Army’s  goal  of  ‘manning  the  force’.” 

The  hard-driving  soldier  is  quick  to  pass  credit  for  his 
success  on  to  his  colleagues  and  commanders  in  the  field. 
“They’re  a great  bunch  of  people.  Working  together  like 
we  do,  we  all  make  a super  team.”  (Kirk  Hazlett,  Boston 
DRC] 


A PRIOR  LAKE,  MN  RESIDENT,  graduated  from 
New  Prague  High  School  in  1976  and  studied  Political 
Science/Urban  Studies  for  two  years  at  Hamline  Univer- 
sity in  St.  Paul. 

Veronica  Puncohar,  daughter  of  retired  Captain  Rich- 
ard Puncohar  will  depart  for  Ft.  Jackson  this  month  for 
initial  training  in  preparation  for  her  six  year  tour  of 
Army  duty.  She  has  a written  contract  that  guarantees 
training  in  the  field  of  her  choice,  journalism. 

When  asked  what  influenced  her  decision  to  join  the 
Army,  she  stated  “the  $1500  cash  bonus  and  the  student 
loan  forgiveness  program  the  Army  offered  greatly 
influenced  my  decision  to  enlist.”  (Tom  Kennedy,  Min- 
neapolis DRC] 

Captain  Richard  J.  Puncohar  (Retired  Reserve),  proudiy  ad- 
ministers the  enlistment  oath  to  his  daughter,  Veronica,  at  a 
recent  swearing  in  ceremony  at  the  AFEES  in  Minneapolis. 
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young  people  during  its  stay  in  the  Omaha  DRC.  More 
than  10,000  people  walked  through  the  van. 

The  exhibit  was  invaluable  in  showing  target-aged 
young  people  that  the  Army  has  other  means  of  trans- 
portation besides  APCs,  tanks,  helicopters  and  “tired 
dogs”.  (Cheryl  Jones,  Omaha  DRC] 

A CLUB  FOR  STUDENTS  INTERESTED  IN  THE 
MILITARY  has  been  established  by  Sergeant  First  Class 
Juan  Marquez,  Coral  Gables  recruiting  station  com- 
mander, Miami  DRC. 

The  Zeus  Club  was  started  at  Miami  Senior  High 
School  and  its  members  come  from  all  student  classes. 
The  students  named  the  club  after  the  mythological 
Greek  god,  who  was  the  ruler  of  the  heavens.  They  chose 
the  name  because  of  the  Greek  god’s  power  and  control  of 
thunder. 

The  club  has  increased  the  students’  awareness  of  the 
Army’s  programs,  opportunities  and  benefits.  It  was 
formed  with  the  approval  of  the  school  administration 
and  the  club  conducts  meetings  in  a classroom,  which  is 
also  used  as  the  club  headquarters. 

The  club  has  had  excellent  results  in  telling  the  Army 
story  and  Marquez  has  had  a chance  to  show  his  genuine 
interest  in  the  individual  students.  Marquez,  inciden- 
tally, was  the  Miami  DRC’s  top  HSSR  production  re- 


Burgers  and  hot  dogs  for  more  than  50  people  posed  no 
problem  for  SFC  Miran  Niccolich,  Madison,  TN  recruiting 
station  commander,  as  he  cooked  for  a DEP  outing  recently. 
The  food,  combined  with  basketball,  baseball,  horseshoes 
and  volleyball,  made  a day  of  friendship  and  fun,  according  to 
Niccolich.  (Photo  by  SFC  Rick  Hayeland,  Nashville  DRC) 

TWO  YOUNG  SOLDIERS,  Specialist  Five  Jerry  Host 
and  Sergeant  Albert  Smith,  brought  the  colorful  and 
newly-renovated  transportation  van  from  Ft.  Eustis  to 
show  sites  in  North  Dakota,  Mitchell,  SD  and  Sioux  City, 
lA. 

The  air-conditioned  van  featured  a simulated  Hover- 
craft cockpit,  complete  with  switches,  black-out  lights 
and  radar.  The  craft  was  “driven”  by  an  estimated  2,000 


Army  literature  and  a uniform  display  decorate  the  Miami 
Senior  High  School’s  Zeus  Club,  an  organization  established 
by  SFC  Juan  Marquez,  for  students  interested  in  the  military. 
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cruiter  for  FY  80-81,  with  16  new  soldiers  to  the  credit  of 
the  Army.  The  club  has  also  lined  up  special  programs  for 
FY  81-82,  such  as  visits  by  a special  forces  team  and  a 
field  day  at  a reserve  unit.  (CPT  Steven  H.  Garland, 
Miami  DRC) 


Neighborhood  kids  get  a rare  close-up  look  at  an  Army 
helicopter  during  the  recent  open  house  hosted  by  the  300th 
Military  Police  Command  (USAR)  in  Inkster,  Ml,  a Detroit 
suburb.  Participation  of  the  UH-60A  Blackhawk  transport 
helicopter  from  the  101  st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault),  Ft. 
Campbell,  ivas  arranged  through  USAREC.  It  provided  the 
highlight  of  the  open  house,  a spectacular  rappeling  demon- 
stration, before  landing  for  public  inspection.  (300th  MP 
Command  Photo) 


WHAT  ARE  THE  INGREDIENTS  for  a good  time? 
Some  would  say  the  world’s  largest  banana  pudding  and 
the  performance  of  the  101st  Airborne  Screaming  Eagles 
Jump  Team. 

Stir  in  a large  portion  of  arts  and  crafts,  bands, 
barbecue  in  the  park,  a 10,000  meter  road  race  and  about 
10,000  excited  people  and  there  you  have  it. 

It’s  called  the  International  Banana  Festival  and  it  has 
been  held  for  the  last  19  years  on  the  border  straddling 
twin  cities  of  Fulton,  KY  and  South  Fulton,  TN. 

When  the  festival  began  in  1963,  most  of  the  bananas 
were  shipped  by  rail  and  Fulton  was  a checkpoint.  The 


bananas  were  recharged  with  ice  or  heated  as  the  weather 
dictated,  and  generally  refurbished. 

It  has  been  years  since  the  freight  cars  have  roared  into 
Fulton.  Direct  shipment  by  transport  trucks  has  long 
since  silenced  the  repacking  plants,  but  the  love  of  the 
banana  and  what  it  has  done  for  the  community  has  not 
died. 

Capping  off  the  weeklong  celebration  is  a parade 
through  the  downtown  streets  highlighted  by  a float 
carrying  a two  thousand  pound  banana  pudding.  The 
parade  comes  to  an  end  at  the  park  where  the  folks 
partake  of  barbecue  and  a generous  helping  of  the 
pudding.  Hundreds  of  people  stand  in  line  for  hours  to 
sample  the  “world’s  biggest  banana  pudding.” 

Filled  with  banana  pudding,  barbecue,  and  a sense  of 
anticipation,  thousands  of  people  flocked  to  the  softball 
field  at  the  edge  of  the  park.  The  finale  of  the  day’s 
activities  at  the  park  was  performance  of  the  US  Army’s 


Kentucky  Dairy  Princess  shares  limelight  with  2,000  pound 
banana  pudding  in  Banana  Festival  Parade. 

101st  Airborne  Screaming  Eagles  Parachute  Jump  Team 
which  had  captured  the  attention  of  each  individual  as  its 
helicopter  roared  over  the  park  and  landed  nearby.  The 
jumpers,  arrayed  in  their  colorful  black  and  gold  jump 
suits  then  mingled  with  the  crowds,  got  acquainted,  and 
sampled  the  pudding.  (Jack  Hobbs,  Jackson  DRC] 
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Training  gives  view  of  Soviet  army 


by  SP4  Jan  Wood 
Ft.  Belvoir  PAO 

The  Soviet  officer  faced  his  stony 
audience  haughtily.  “The  Russian 
Army  is  the  greatest  in  the  world,”  he 
said  by  way  of  introduction. 

The  audience  shuffled  uneasily. 

“Our  Army  has. the  ability  to  move 
100  kilometers  in  a single  day,”  he 
threw  at  them. 

The  soldiers  began  to  murmur 
amongst  themselves. 

“Our  soldiers  are  better  trained  and 
equipped  than  your  armies,”  the  Sov- 
iet officer  continued.  “This  is  proven 
in  history.  Not  once  in  any  country 
has  communism  been  defeated.” 

With  a roar  of  indignation,  the  aud- 
ience began  to  hurl  abuse  at  the  Soviet 
officer. 

“Our  T-72  tank  is  the  most  advanced 
in  the  world,”  he  went  on  matter-of- 
factly.  “It  has  a self-contained  envi- 
ronmental system  that  enables  it  to 
penetrate  contaminated  areas  without 
affecting  its  crew.  It  has  a computer- 
controlled  firing  system  and  an  auto- 
matic loader.  Darkness  proves  no  ob- 
stacle with  its  night  vision  devices  and 
it  can  travel  at  speeds  up  to  70  kilo- 
meters per  hour.” 

The  audience  was  stunned  into  si- 
lence as  they  mentally  tabulated  what 
they  had  in  comparison. 

The  Soviet  officer,  alias  MSG  Jerry 
Gleason,  smiled  in  satisfaction  as  he 
realized  he  had  the  soldiers’  undivided 
attention.  The  troops  in  the  audience, 
now  unsure  of  themselves,  were  lis- 
tening intently  for  a chink  in  the 
Soviet’s  suit  of  armor. 

Wearing  a bona  fide  Soviet  mili- 
tary uniform  while  rolling  his  Rs  and 
applying  Vs  to  his  Ws,  Gleason  had 
his  audience  completely  fooled.  They 
were  actually  convinced  he  was  a 
Soviet  officer  telling  them  all  the  sec- 
rets that  make  the  Soviet  army  so 
great. 

Along  with  the  help  of  SFC  Myles 
Gill,  Gleason  teaches  Opposition 


Forces  (OPFOR]  classes  to  engineer 
officers  attending  the  basic  course, 
soldiers  of  the  engineer  training  bri- 
gade (ETB)  and  anyone  else  who  re- 
quests a class  be  conducted. 

“Originally,  we  were  tasked  to  give 
a class  on  the  Soviet  army,”  said 
Gleason,  “But  the  material  we  were 

Dressed  in  Soviet  military  uniforms, 
to  give  a class  on  the  Soviet  forces. 


given  was  very  skimpy.  I had  been  in  a 
position  in  Special  Forces  to  have  a 
good  background  on  the  Soviet  army, 
but  after  the  first  couple  of  classes,  I 
was  surprised  at  how  much  I didn’t 
know  and  how  much  the  American 
soldier  didn’t  know.” 

Gleason  and  Gill  entered  into  many 


MSG  Jerry  Gleason  and  SFC  Myles  Gill  prepare 
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/Is  part  of  an  opposing  forces  training  class,  MSG  Gleason  demonstrates  Soviet  weapons. 


long  hours  of  research  to  learn  as 
much  as  they  could  not  only  about  the 
Soviet  army,  but  about  Soviet  history 
and  the  Soviet  way  of  life.  Soon  the 
class  had  changed  from  a series  of  out- 
dated films  to  a first-hand  look  at 
what  the  Soviet  army  is  today. 

The  old  films  are  still  shown,  but 
they  added  something  new.  They  por- 
tray Soviet  soldiers  both  in  looks  and 
in  manner  of  speech.  With  that  they 
capture  the  audience’s  attention  and 
pass  along  more  information. 

Upon  entering  the  classroom,  the 
audience  immediately  hears  a barrage 
of  Soviet  marching  songs  playing  on 
the  tape  recorder.  Then  they  begin  to 
notice  the  artifacts  that  decorate  the 
room.  The  classroom  is  decorated  just 
as  a Soviet  classroom  would  be.  Soviet 
flags,  state  seals,  propaganda  posters 
and  military  posters  decorate  the  walls, 
all  of  which  Gleason  made  himself.  At 
the  back  of  the  classroom  is  a display 


of  model  Soviet  weapons  and  litera- 
ture on  the  Soviet  way  of  life. 

The  actual  class'  is  broken  down 
into  three  phases.  The  first  phase  is  a 
close,  first-hand  look  at  the  Soviet 
soldier. 

“There  are  a lot  of  bad  misconcep- 
tions about  the  Soviet  soldier,”  said 
Gleason. 

“He  has  been  depicted  as  the  slant- 
eyed Mongolian  slob  that  raped,  pil- 
laged and  burned  indiscriminately. 
That’s  the  picture  some  people  have 
and  it’s  totally  erroneous. 

“At  the  other  extreme,  people  see 
him  as  a kind  of  superman,  the  best 
trained,  the  best  equipped  and  the  best 
disciplined.  In  many  aspects  that’s 
true,  but  he  should  not  be  put  on  a 
pedestal  as  a super  soldier.” 

A film  is  shown  which  was  taken  by 
an  American  news  team  that  was  per- 
mitted to  follow  a soldier  through 
basic  training  into  the  Soviet  army. 


All  Soviet  men  are  required  to  train 
for  combat  and  they  stay  on  reserve 
status  until  an  advanced  age,  training 
every  year. 

The  fact  is,  Gleason  said,  the  Soviet 
soldier  is  much  the  same  as  the  Ameri- 
can soldier,  only  he  has  a greater  in- 
centive to  serve. 

“Americans  have  not  suffered  a 
war,  its  devastation,  on  American  soil 
since  1814,”  Gleason  explained.  “Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  20  to  30  million 
people  died  in  the  Soviet  Union,  either 
bombed,  frozen  or  starved  to  death. 
Almost  every  family  suffered  a loss.  It 
was  extremely  traumatic  for  them 
and,  as  a result,  they  have  decided 
that  there  would  never  be  another  war 
on  Russian  soil  again.” 

In  phase  two  the  soldiers  get  a first- 
hand look  at  the  Soviet  equipment 
presently  in  the  field.  A film  is  shown 
comparing  the  size,  capabilities  and 
quantities  of  Soviet  arms  versus  our 
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own.  After  the  film,  Gleason  updates 
the  material  and  holds  a question  and 
answer  period. 

“The  entire  Russian  industry  is 
geared  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
national  defense,”  Gleason  said,  add- 
ing, “for  instance,  when  they  get  new 
protective  masks,  they  don’t  throw 
the  old  ones  away.  They  give  them  to 
the  civilian  people  who  are  taught  to 
use  them  in  civil  defense.  In  fact,  the 
next  biggest  chunk  of  their  national 
budget  goes  for  civil  defense. 

Phase  three  shows  the  audience 
how  the  equipment  is  used  to  rapidly 
deploy  the  Soviet  troops  and  what 
NATO  has  as  a countermeasure.  It  is 


during  this  phase  that  the  soldiers  first 
become  aware  of  the  reality  of  war 
and  their  mission  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

“We  do  a lot  of  research  because 
Soviet  armaments  are  continuously 
improved,”  Gleason  said.  “After  they 
are  developed  they  are  immediately 
sent  to  the  field  and  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  soldiers.  For  instance,  we  first 
noticed  a month  or  two  after  the  Sov- 
iets went  into  Afghanistan  that  they 
were  using  the  new  AK  74  rifle.  Over 
a six  or  seven  month  period,  they  had 
undergone  a complete  conversion  from 
the  old  AK  47  rifle  to  the  new  AK  74.” 

Near  the  end  of  the  class,  Gleason 
and  Gill  announced  to  the  soldiers 


who  they  really  were.  That  announce- 
ment was  received  with  mixed  reac- 
tions, ranging  from  disbelief  and  hos- 
tility to  suspicion. 

“A  lot  of  time,  they  will  swear  we 
were  Russian  even  though  we  told 
them  who  we  were  in  the  third  hour,” 
said  Gill.  “They  ask  us  a lot  of  ques- 
tions like,  ‘If  the  Soviets  are  so  great, 
why  don’t  you  go  back  to  Russia?’  and 
‘Where  did  you  learn  to  speak  English 
so  well?’  ” 

Other  popular  questions  that  many 
soldiers  ask  are,  ‘Why  did  you  go  into 
Afghanistan?’ , ‘Why  are  you  telling  us 
about  all  your  stuff?’  and  ‘Do  you  have 


Many  students  believe  the  two  instuctors  are  actually  Soviet  soldiers. 
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With  a furtive  glare,  MSG  Gleason  conducts  a training  class  for  junior  officers. 


someone  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
does  the  same  thing  for  the  American 
Army?’ 

“The  characterization  really  carries 
through,’’  Gill  said  with  a chuckle.  “If 
people  have  never  seen  us  before  they 
really  think  we  are  Russian.  A lot  of 
lieutenants  we  teach  first  aid  to,  go  to 
the  OPFOR  class  a couple  of  weeks 
later  and  don’t  realize  we’re  the  same 
two  people.” 

“We  undergo  a complete  personality 
change,”  Gleason  said,  adding,  “We 
have  to  act  Russian,  talk  Russian  and 
think  Russian.  It’s  really  an  involved 
acting  job.” 

The  acting  job  has  carried  through 


so  well  that  Gleason  was  once  actual- 
ly taken  for  a Soviet  soldier  by  a 
native-born  Russian. 

“Last  year  we  taught  a class  at 
Hayfield  High  School  and  one  girl 
was  a first  generation  Russian.  Her 
parents  were  immigrants,”  said  Gill. 
“She  swore  Gleason  was  Russian.  She 
said  he  could  never  know  as  much  as 
he  did  about  the  Russian  people  and 
not  be  Russian.” 

Ft.  Belvoir  is  presently  filming  Glea- 
son’s presentation  for  use  in  a training 
film.  Later  the  existing  films  will  be 
blended  in  to  supplement  Gleason’s 
material.  This  will  enable  units  in 
other  areas  of  the  country  to  see  the 


class  because  Gleason  cannot  teach 
outside  of  a 75  mile  radius. 

“Requests  for  the  film  have  already 
come  in  from  New  York  and  Wiscon- 
sin National  Guard  units,”  Gleason 
said. 

Knowing  who  the  opponent  is  and 
how  he  operates  is  something  every 
soldier  should  know.  Gleason  can  ans- 
wer almost  any  question  the  audience 
may  ask  and  they  ask  a lot  of  them. 
“The  feeling  we  get  walking  out  of  the 
classroom  is  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  soldiers  really  want  to 
learn  more,”  Gleason  said. 

For  the  students,  the  experience  is 
one  they  will  not  soon  forget.  3? 
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by  W.  Scherp 
USAREC - AMD 

Microcomputers  soon  will  be  joining 
the  Army’s  Recruiting  Command.  They 
will  help  the  Army  in  its  major  peace- 
time battle  — manning  the  force.  The 
microcomputer  will  be  the  brain  which 
controls  a new  visual  data  processing 
system  (aptly  named  JOIN]  designed 
to  ease  the  task  of  thousands  of  re- 
cruiters across  the  country  searching 
for  qualified  young  men  and  women 
for  the  Army. 

The  new  JOIN  system  (Joint  Optical 
Information  Network),  described  in 
detail  in  an  earlier  article  (all  Volun- 


teer, July  81 ),  for  the  first  time  brings 
together  technological  breakthroughs 
to  make  up  a unique  audiovisual  sys- 
tem that  will  give  Army  recruiters  a 
significant  boost  in  presenting  and 
selling  their  product  — a career  in  the 
US  Army. 

The  JOIN  system  is  composed  of  a 
microcomputer  with  dual  disc  drives, 
a color  video  monitor,  a printer  and  a 
laser-read  video  disc  player.  The  sys- 
tem will  be  connected  to  other  com- 
puters via  the  telephone  line. 

Computers  and  automated  data  pro- 
cessing are  not  new  at  USAREC.  For 
many  years  a giant  mainframe  com- 


puter system,  a UNIVAC  1108,  has 
been  keeping  track  of  mountains  of 
vital  information.  Occupying  an  en- 
tire building  at  the  command’s  head- 
quarters at  Ft.  Sheridan,  this  system  is 
connected  to  other  large  data  process- 
ing systems  and  supports  top  level 
management  in  making  decisions  on 
USAREC  objectives.  Key  areas  of 
such  support  are  tracking  recruiting 
production,  assigning  recruiting  ob- 
jectives, processing  market  informa- 
tion from  many  sources,  refining  re- 
cruiting leads  from  market  informa- 
tion, and  identifying  potential  re- 
cruiter malpractice. 
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To  run  a large  sales- oriented  orga- 
nization like  USAREC  without  a mod- 
ern automated  data  processing  system 
would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
However,  computers  are  used  cur- 
rently only  at  the  upper  levels  of 
command.  That  will  soon  change. 

The  need  for  up-to-date,  accurate 
and  complete  information,  easily  ac- 
cessible, is  perhaps  nowhere  more 
keenly  felt  than  by  more  than  6,000 
field  recruiters,  the  “front-line”  sol- 
diers of  the  US  Army  Recruiting  Com- 
mand. The  command  has  been  tasked 
by  Department  of  the  Army  to  find 
qualified  young  men  and  women  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  keep  the  Army’s 
ranks  filled.  Its  success  or  failure 
depends  directly  on  the  achievements 
of  the  field  recruiters  located  in  some 
two  thousand  recruiting  stations 
across  the  nation  who  must  convince 
John  or  Jane  to  “Be  all  you  can  be”  by 
joining  the  Army.  It  is  to  this  level  of 
command  that  the  new  JOIN  system  is 
scheduled  for  distribution. 

The  JOIN  system  is  initially  targeted 
to  help  solve  a major  problem  at  the 
recruiting  station  level  — responsive- 
ness to  the  need  for  information  upon 
which  applicants  make  the  decision  to 
enlist  in  the  Army. 

Recruiters  realize  that  for  many 
applicants  the  decision  to  enlist  in  the 
Army,  and  almost  irrevocably  commit 
themselves  for  two  or  more  years  in 
the  military,  is  not  an  easy  one.  For 
most  young  men  and  women,  it  is  the 
first  important  decision  in  life  they’ve 
ever  made,  and  one  they  hesitate  to 
make  without  careful  planning.  Be- 
fore deciding,  they  want  to  know  all 
there  is  to  know  about  what  they  are 
getting  into. 

Some  have  heard  unfavorable  things 
about  the  Army  and  may  therefore 
have  preconceived  ideas.  Their  dads 
or  uncles  who  fought  in  World  War  II 
or  Korea  may  have  cautioned  them 
about  a life  of  hardship  and  sacrifices 
in  the  Army,  of  walking  endless  miles 
in  misery  with  a rifle  on  their  shoul- 
ders, or  digging  trenches  in  the  mud. 
They  may  have  warned  them  never  to 
believe  recruiters,  because  they  are 
not  telling  the  truth. 

Today’s  weapon  systems  contain 
the  latest  technology  industry  has  to 


offer.  It  takes  intelligent  and  highly 
skilled  soldiers  to  run  sophisticated 
hardware  such  as  computers,  laser 
equipment,  satellite  communications 
and  more.  The  need  for  high  school 
graduates  is  now  greater  than  ever. 
The  Army,  which  must  compete  with 
colleges,  industry  and  its  sister  ser- 
vices, bends  every  effort  to  attract 
graduates  into  its  ranks.  It  is  up  to  the 
Army  recruiter  to  convey  that  mes- 
sage to  young  people  and  to  correct 
some  of  the  misconceptions  appli- 
cants may  have  about  the  Army. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  JOIN  sys- 
tems at  the  recruiting  stations,  the 
recruiter  for  the  first  time  will  have,  at 
the  push  of  a button,  a wealth  of  film 
segments  available  that  show  the 
modern  Army  and  the  job  its  soldiers 
are  doing.  Real  soldiers,  not  actors, 
are  shown  in  three  to  five  minute  seg- 
ments on  basic  training,  military  oc- 
cupation specialities,  VEAP  educa- 
tional benefits,  station-of-choice  op- 
tions and  special  programs  such  as 
warrant  officer  flight  training. 

Current  plans  call  for  JOIN  to  be 
used  primarily  in  the  single  most  criti- 
cal area  of  the  recruiting  process  — 
the  recruiter’s  sales  presentation.  Lat- 


er, other  areas  such  as  lead  refinement, 
prequalification  and  in-house  admin- 
istrative and  management  functions 
are  scheduled  to  be  added  to  the  task 
list  of  JOIN. 

Although  the  system  is  presently 
under  development  and  the  final  ver- 
sion will  not  be  known  until  spring  of 
1982,  three  prototype  systems  using 
off-the-shelf  hardware  have  been  as- 
sembled at  headquarters,  USAREC 
for  demonstration  and  testing  at  selec- 
ted recruiting  stations.  In  November 
an  additional  prototype  set  will  be 
issued  to  each  Region  for  use  and 
familiarization  by  selected  recruiting 
stations  and  for  demonstration  within 
the  regions. 

Asked  about  the  findings  of 
USAREC’s  inital  JOIN  prototype  test- 
ing at  recruiting  stations,  LTC  Jim 
Meyer,  Product  Manager  of  JOIN, 
was  full  of  praise  on  the  system’s 
potential  and  added  “There’s  a lot  of 
work  ahead  of  us  until  JOIN  will  be 
installed  in  the  recruiting  stations 
across  the  country.  However,  the  en- 
thusiasm by  recruiters  who  have  seen 
the  prototype  makes  me  feel  it  will  be 
a successful  and  well  received  system.” 


The  prototype  JOIN  system  is  shown  by  LTC  Meyer,  JOIN  Product  Manager. 
Composed  of  off-the-shelf  equipment  it  was  used  for  the  intitial  testing. 
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S Re- Update 


Command  participation  in  reenlistment 


Command  support  for  reenlistment  can  be  classified 

into  three  broad  categories  as  follows: 

a.  The  first  type  of  participation  is  “Passive  Support.” 
No  commander  will  admit  to  not  giving  the  reenlist- 
ment program  any  support  at  all.  He  knows  there  is  a 
reenlistment  program  and  he  accepts  the  fact  that 
there  is  a need  for  such  a program.  He  is  aware  that 
reenlistment  counselors  are  appointed.  This  com- 
mander may  occasionally  pass  the  word  to  his  re- 
enlistment NCO  to  “get  with  the  job”,  and  he  may 
acknowledge  that  reenlistment  is  not  an  easy  task, 
but  this  is  the  extent  of  his  involvement. 

b.  The  second  category  is  “Command  Support.”  This 
commander  doesn’t  hesitate  to  inform  his  subordi- 
nate commanders  that  he  wants  more  reenlistments. 
He  unhesitatingly  makes  opening  remarks  at  reenlist- 
ment conferences,  in  which  he  challenges  his  per- 
sonnel to  absorb  all  the  knowledge  possible,  so  they 
can  go  back  to  their  units  better  qualified  to  gain  re- 
enlistments. He  occasionally  questions  his  subordi- 
nates on  how  many  reenlistments  they  are  getting, 
but  reenlistment  responsibility  with  his  own  unit  is 
delegated  to  a staff  office.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
he  reviews  the  published  statistics  with  the  dis- 
heartening knowledge  that  his  unit  has,  once  again, 
achieved  barely  average  results. 

c.  The  third  and  most  effective  category  is  known  as 
“Command  Participation”.  This  is  the  commander 
who  walks  an  extra  mile  to  ensure  that  his  re- 


enlistment objective  is  achieved.  He  knows  who  is 
eligible  within  his  unit  and  makes  it  a point  to  seek 
out  these  individuals;  yet  he  does  not  confine  his 
efforts  to  just  these  people.  His  reenlistment  efforts 
commence  the  day  the  soldier  arrives  in  his  unit.  He 
is  the  unit  reenlistment  officer.  The  responsibility  is 
not  delegated.  Subordinate  commanders  are  ques- 
tioned, counseled  and  provided  incentives  regarding 
their  reenlistment  programs.  He  keeps  himself 
abreast  of  how  his  units  are  doing  at  all  times,  as  well 
as  specific  problem  areas  and  positive  factors  affec- 
ting his  reenlistment  program. 

Reenlistment  is  discussed  at  each  command  and 
staff  meeting,  ensuring  that  his  reenlistment  NCO  is 
present.  This  commander  lends  his  personal  touch  by 
reenlisting  soldiers  within  his  unit.  His  effort  doesn’t 
end  when  the  soldier  raises  his  hand;  he  ensures  that 
all  promises  are  met  including  pay,  leave,  and  assign- 
ments. 

Reenlistment  is  the  commander’s  program.  Each  com- 
mander should  become  the  type  of  commander  des- 
cribed in  the  third  category.  The  formula  for  success  in 
reenlistment  is  a very  simple  one.  A commander  who 
takes  an  active  daily  part  in  his  reenlistment  program  will 
succeed.  The  old  cliche  that  “a  unit  does  well  only  those 
things  the  commander  checks”  is  not  only  true,  but  the 
measure  of  a unit’s  success  in  reenlistment. 

(HQ,FORSCOM] 


Diagnostic  Test 


The  reference  for  all  answers  is  the  VEAP  Programmed  Text. 

1.  True 

2.  d.  None  of  the  above 

3.  True 

4.  True 

5.  False 

6.  False 

7.  True 

8.  c.  All  DOD  officers  and  servicemembers  entering  active  duty  after  31 
December  1976  who  are  not  eligible  for  the  Gl  Bill  educational  entitlements. 

9.  False 

10.  b.  $2,700 

11.  True 

12.  c.  Be  non-prior  service  high  school  diploma  graduate,  have  an  AFQT  of  50  or 
higher  and  select  one  of  the  Army’s  designated  critical  skills. 


Answers  to  October  1981  test 


13.  False 

14.  c.  $4,400  upon  completion  of  the  first  year  (12  mos)  participation  in  VEAP 
and  $300  per  month  for  each  succeeding  month  of  participation  in  VEAP. 


1 5.  d.  $4,800  is  paid  upon  completion  of  the  first  year  (1 2 mos)  participation  in 
VEAP  and  $300  per  month  for  each  succeeding  month  of  participation  in  VEAP. 


16.  a.  $11,600 

17.  b.  $8,900 

18.  d.  $10,160 

19.  b.  $483.33  per  month 

20.  c.  $494.44  per  month 

21.  A.  a.  $20,100 

B.  d.  $15,375 

C.  $14,700  (ed.  note:  no  correct  answer  from  answers  provided  in  the 
October  test  due  to  printer  error.) 


. $558.33  per  month 
. $569.44  per  month 
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1.  All  recruiters  with  a negotiated  mission  will  possess 
and  use  a pocket  matrix  mission  box. 

True  False 

2.  How  often  should  the  pocket  matrix  mission  box  be 
updated? 

a.  Daily  c.  Quarterly 

b.  Monthly  d.  Annually 

3.  How  often  should  the  station  commander  review  re- 
cruiter’s planning  guides? 

a.  Weekly,  when  possible,  c.  Daily,  when  possible. 

b.  Monthly,  when  possible. d.  Quarterly,  when  possible. 

4.  Station  Commanders  will  review  division  VII  (termi- 
nated file) and  destroy  all  cards  having  no 

apparent  value. 

a.  Monthly  c.  Annually 

b.  Quarterly  d.  Weekly 

5.  The will  interview  all  applicants  on 

any  records  of  arrest,  charges,  juvenile  court  adjudications, 
or  convictions,  including  those  which  have  been  expunged 
or  sealed. 

a.  Area  commander  c.  Recruiter 

b.  Station  Commander  d.  Operations  NCO 

6.  New  police  clearances  will  be  obtained  if  more  than 

days  have  elapsed  between  initial  check  with 

the  law  enforcement  agencies  and  enlistment  (Dep  or  Active). 

a.  60  c.  90 

b.  120  d.  180 

7.  Recruiters  will  not  participate  in  any  way  in  securing  the 
release  of  a person  from  any  type  of  civil  restraint  so  that  he 
may  complete  enlistment  processing  or  determine  his  enlist- 
ment eligibility  to  enlist. 

True  False 

8.  Enlistment  contract  or  referral  credit  will  not  be  trans- 
ferred or  loaned  at  any  echelon. 

True  False 

9.  Moral  waiver  processing  procedures  are  aimed  at 
identifying  and  screening  applicants  who  could  present 
disciplinary  problems. 

True  False 

10.  Waivers  are  valid  for from  date  of  ap- 

proval. 

a.  30  Days  c.  60  Days 

b.  9 Months  d.  6 Months 

1 1 . Members  of  active  military  service  can  be  processed 
how  many  days  prior  to  honorable  discharge  or  separation 
from  active  service? 

a.  30  c.  180 

b.  60  d.  None  of  the  above. 

1 2.  If  the  initial  ASVAB  test  scores,  based  on  an  applicants 
education,  training,  and  experience,  does  not  reflect  his 


true  capability,  the  DRC  commander  may  authorize  a retest 
after  how  many  days  have  elapsed? 

a.  60  days  c.  30  days 

b.  90  days  d.  None  of  the  above. 

1 3.  You  are  refining  your  ASVAB  list  and  establishing  your 
priority  of  contact.  From  your  ASVAB  list  you  determine  the 
following:  John  Smith  AFQT  52  undecided,  Jim  Hendricks 
AFQT75  college.  Bill  Peters  AFQT  47  military,  Jane  Medows 
AFQT  39  work.  In  what  order  would  you  contact  these 
individuals? 

a.  Bill  Peters,  Jim  Hendricks,  John  Smith,  Jane  Medows. 

b.  John  Smith,  Jim  Hendricks,  Bill  Peters,  Jane  Medows. 

c.  Jane  Medows,  Bill  Peters,  Jim  Hendricks,  John  Smith. 

d.  Bill  Peters,  Jim  Hendricks,  John  Smith,  Jane  Medows. 

14.  Which  of  the  following  is  an  optional  overlay  for  the 
operations  and  analysis  map? 

a.  Army  and  DQD  Contract  c.  Population  Overlay 
Overlay 

b.  Army  Contract  Overlay  d.  None  of  the  above 

1 5.  Ownership  is  . . . unrestricted  willingness  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  soldier  we  recruit. 

True  False 

16.  DEP  enlistees  who  are  age  17  on  the  RA  enlistment 
date  and  whose  parent(s)  withdraw  their  consent  for  RA 
enlistment  will: 

a.  Be  ordered  to  active  duty. 

b.  Be  given  the  option  of  going  active  duty. 

c.  Not  be  ordered  to  active  duty. 

d.  Will  be  discharged  from  the  DEP  by  the  DRC  comman- 
der. 

17.  Long  range  work  plans  include  what  the  recruiter  is 

planning  ahead  for  up  to months  out  from  the 

present  month. 

a.  Six  c.  Eleven 

b.  Nine  d.  Twelve 

18.  An  RA  DEPwhorefers3qualified  N PS  (male  or  female) 
or  2 qualified  HSDG  or  HSSR,  who  enlist  DEP,  RA,  ARNG  or 
USAR  on  or  prior  to  their  active  duty  date  . . . will  earn  a 
promotion  to  E-2  effective  upon  entry  on  active  duty. 

True  False 

19.  Qnce  an  individual  has  been  placed  under  contract, 
who  has  the  sole  responsibility  to  determine  whether  that 
enlistee  meets  the  standard  for  continued  service? 

a.  The  enlistee  c.  The  Enlistee  andthe  Army 

b.  The  Army  d.  None  of  the  above 

20.  The  EST  is  designed— 

a.  For  easy  administration  and  scoring  at  recruiting  sta- 
tions. 

b.  To  serve  as  an  aid  to  screen  out  applicants  with  a high 
probability  of  enlistment  disqualification  on  the  ASVAB. 

c.  To  be  used  as  a guide  in  deciding  whetherto  send  the 
applicant  on  to  the  AFEES/MET  test  site  for  ASVAB 
testing  and  enlistment  processing. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 
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Credit  costs 

confusing  and  complex 


This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  dis- 
cussing the  different  costs  involved 
in  using  credit.  In  the  last  issue  of  a// 
VOLUNTEER  the  first  of  these  two 
articles  dealt  with  closed-end  and 
open-end  credit.  This  article  will 
discuss  three  topics:  finance  char- 
ges, the  annual  percentage  rate  and 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 

The  finance  charge  is  the  total  dol- 
lar amount  of  interest  paid  by  a bor- 
orower  (debtor)  for  the  use  of  credit. 
For  example,  if  a debtor  borrows  $100 
and  in  two  years  is  required  to  pay 
back  $120,  the  finance  charge  is  $20 
(the  amount  over  and  above  the  $100 
which  the  debtor  owes). 

The  annual  percentage  rate  (APR) 
represents  the  percent  of  interest 
charged  per  year  on  the  dollar  amount 
borrowed.  If  a lender  (creditor)char- 
ges  1.5  percent  interest  per  month,  he 
is  charging  an  APR  of  12  X 1.5  per- 
cent or  18  percent. 

Creditors  use  two  different  meth- 
ods to  calculate  finance  charges:  the 
“add-on”  method  and  the  “discount” 
method. 

In  applying  the  add-on  method,  the 
creditor  adds  the  credit  charge  to  the 
dollar  amount  borrowed  in  order  to 
determine  the  total  debt.  If  a creditor 
charges  $7  per  year  for  every  $100 
loaned  to  a debtor,  the  debtor  will  owe 
$107  for  a $100  loan  after  one  year. 

When  applying  the  discount  meth- 
od, the  lender  subtracts  the  credit 
charge  from  the  dollar  amount  bor- 
rowed. Using  the  figures  from  the  pre- 
ceding example,  a $7  credit  charge 
would  mean  that  the  borrower  would 
receive  $93  and  have  to  pay  back  $100. 

The  discount  method  of  calculating 
finance  charges  results  in  a higher 


interest  rate  than  the  add-on  method. 
As  indicated  above,  the  debtor  must 
pay  $7  in  order  to  borrow  $93  from  a 
creditor  using  the  discount  method.  A 
creditor  using  the  discount  method.  A 
debtor  borrowing  under  the  add-on 
method  must  pay  the  same  $7  when  he 
borrows  not  $93,  but  $100.  Thus,  for 
the  same  finance  charge  the  add-on 
method  borrower  can  borrow  more 
money  than  the  discount  method  bor- 
rower, which  means  the  add-on 
method  borrower  pays  a lower  inter- 
est rate.  The  APR  under  the  discount 
method  used  above,  is  I'-k  percent 
($7/$93),  whereas  the  APR  for  the 
add-on  method  used  above  is  only  7 
percent  ($7/$100). 

As  we  have  just  noticed,  the  meth- 
od of  calculating  the  finance  charge 
can  affect  the  APR.  The  following 
two  examples  help  illustrate  that  the 
way  in  which  an  individual  repays  a 
debt  can  also  affect  the  APR  or  cost  of 
using  credit. 

Example  1: 

Mr.  X borrows  $100  for  one  year,  with 
a finance  charge,  under  the  add-on 
method,  of  $8.  The  total  debt,  there- 
fore, is  $108.  If  he  is  not  required  to 
pay  the  $108  until  the  end  of  one  year, 
the  APR  will  be  $8/$100  or  8 percent. 

Example  2: 

Mr.  X borrows  $100,  and  has  a fin- 
ance charge,  under  the  add-on  meth- 
od, of  $8.  Instead  of  paying  $108  back 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  must  pay 
back  $9  each  month,  starting  the  first 
month,  for  the  entire  year  (12  X $9  = 
$108).  As  each  month  goes  by,  Mr.  X 
has  less  and  less  of  the  $100  to  use.  In 
addition,  Mr.  X is  paying  back  the  $8 
finance  charge  over  the  course  of  the 
year  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  APR  here  is  actually  14.5  percent, 
although  the  finance  charge  is  the 
same  $8  as  in  the  first  example. 

The  reason  the  APR  is  higher  under 


the  second  example  is  that  most  of  the 
debt  is  repaid  before  the  year  is  over. 

The  longer  a borrower  can  keep 
money  at  a fixed  finance  charge,  (here, 
$8),  the  lower  the  APR  will  be.  Thus, 
when  a borrower  must  pay  money 
back  during  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
APR  will  be  higher  than  it  would  be 
had  the  borrower  been  able  to  keep  all 
of  the  money  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  a 
borrower  should  always  look  at  the 
finance  charge  and  the  APR  together. 

The  Federal  Truth  In  Lending  Act  is 
a federal  law  passed  in  1968  to  help 
consumers  find  out  the  costs  of  buying 
goods  on  credit  and  of  borrowing 
money. 

It  requires  the  disclosure,  by  any 
creditor,  of  various  information.  The 
Act  requires  that  a creditor  reveal  to  a 
debtor  the  finance  charge  and  the 
APR.  The  act  does  not  require  that  the 
finance  charge  and  APR  be  reason- 
able or  fair. 

The  Act  merely  requires  disclosure. 
This  disclosure  can,  however,  be  a 
valuable  tool  for  a person  who  is 
looking  to  borrow.  With  compulsory 
disclosure,  a prospective  borrower  can 
carefully  select  the  best  terms  for 
credit. 

As  with  any  major  financial  deci- 
sion, a borrower  should  shop  around 
and  consider  the  alternate  kinds  of 
credit  available.  A debtor  should  re- 
member to  consider  the  finance  charge 
along  with  the  APR. 

A high  finance  charge  is  not  neces- 
sarily bad  if  the  charge  is  spread  out 
over  several  years  and  carries  a low 
APR.  Conversely,  a low  finance  charge 
may  not  be  so  attractive  if  it  must  be 
paid  back  quickly,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a high  APR. 

Only  after  looking  at  the  finance 
charge  and  the  APR,  and  after  weigh- 
ing one’s  ability  to  make  various  pay- 
ments, can  a debtor  make  a wise 
decision  concerning  credit.  S’ 
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SMP  provides 
CASH  for 
COLLEGE 


Icl 


by  Wes  Williams 
ROTC 

This  brief  report  is  intended  for 
those  of  you  who  may  be  college  or 
USAR  recruiters.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  you  who  are  not  college 
USAR  recruiters  may  be  interested  in 
hearing  how  a new  program  caught 
fire  and  took  off. 

Back  in  the  summer  of  1979  some- 
one suggested  something  to  be  called 
the  Simultaneous  Membership  Program 
(SMP).  Just  roll  that  name  over  your 
tongue.  Si-mul-tan-e-ous  Mem-ber-ship 
Pro-gram,  isn’t  that  an  enspiring  title. 

The  program  turned  out  to  be  a lot 
more  exciting  than  the  name.  As  many 
recruiters  know,  the  SMP  permitted 
an  Army  ROTC  cadet  to  serve  in  a 
troop  unit  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  the  Army  Reserve  and  ROTC  at  the 
same  time.  This  meant,  of  course,  that 
he  would  be  receiving  a double  shot  of 
training  while  he  did  so,  both  as  an 
advanced  ROTC  cadet  and  as  an  officer 
trainee  in  his  Reserve  unit. 

It  also  meant  that  he  would  be  re- 
ceiving drill  pay  as  at  least  a sergeant 
(E-5)  along  with  a $100  per  month  sub- 
sistence allowance  from  the  ROTC 
program.  During  the  course  of  a college 
career  this  could  amount  to  well  over 
$14,000. 

You  can  start  SMP  at  a number  of 
different  points.  The  picture  book  way 
to  do  this,  of  course,  has  the  student 
enlisting  in  one  of  the  various  Reserve 
forces  during  the  senior  year  in  high 
school.  Then,  he  would  complete  basic 
combat  training  the  summer  before 


starting  college.  Once  in  college,  he 
would  be  eligible  to  start  ROTC  at  the 
MS  III  level,  complete  ROTC  by  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year,  be  com- 
missioned, and  spend  the  junior  and 
senior  years  serving  as  a second  lieu- 
tenant in  a troop  unit.  Under  this 
system  of  entering  SMP,  the  recruiter 
is  the  key  person  with  the  Professor  of 
Military  Science  in  direct  support. 

Come  graduation  time,  the  now-ex- 
perienced lieutenant  could  apply  for 
active  duty  or  for  assignment  to  the 
Reserve. 

Initial  response  to  the  program  was 
brisk  but  is  now  overwhelming.  In 
fact,  the  people  in  the  ROTC  would 
have  been  happy  to  see  1,400  or  so 
officer  trainees/ cadets  taking  part  and 
made  plans  around  this  number,  but 
things  began  to  accelerate.  It  takes 
time  to  get  the  word  out,  and  surely 
someone  or  somebody  thought  that 
SMP  was  simply  too  good  to  be  true. 

By  the  summer  of  1980,  participation 
began  to  blast  off.  In  fact,  it  soared  to 
a total  of  4,477  cadets  taking  part.  Of 
these,  2,794  opted  for  service  with  the 
Army  National  Guard  which  had  been 
a staunch  support  of  SMP  from  the  be- 
ginning. During  the  course  of  school 
year  80-81,  another  900  cadets  joined 
bringing  the  total  enrollment  to  5,377. 
Of  these,  63  percent  of  the  cadets  were 
signed  with  the  Guard. 

By  the  summer  of  1981,  SMP  repre- 
sented a potent  force  with  32  percent 
of  Advance  Course  cadets  in  either 
the  Guard  or  Reserve. 

Is  it  a complicated  program?  To 
some  extent,  it  is.  State  National  Guard 


officials  and  the  USAR  counterparts 
have  to  keep  a close  watch  on  vacan- 
cies to  see  that  as  many  cadets  as 
possible  can  be  accommodated,  either 
as  officer  trainees  or  eventually  as 
officers.  The  Reserves  are  authorized 
to  accept  additional  ROTC  commis- 
sioned officers  as  over-strength,  but 
this  is  dependent,  as  always,  upon 
having  the  money  to  do  so. 

The  locations  of  some  colleges  and 
their  ROTC  detachments  do  not  always 
match  geographically  with  Reserve 
units.  There  are  also  colleges  and 
universities  sited  near  Reserve  units 
which  are  at  100  percent  of  strength  or 
better  while  another  unit  further  down 
the  road  would  be  happy  to  have 
reinforcements.  This  is  to  be  expected. 

Sooner  or  later  the  distribution  pro- 
blem will  be  solved.  But  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  can 
begin  to  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  a continuing  flow  of  junior  officers 
right  now.  Active  Army  needs  have 
had  the  priority  over  the  past  several 
years.  This  will  probably  continue  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  However,  ROTC 
is  heading  towards  commissioning 
10,500  new  officers  each  year  by  the 
middle  1980’s.  This  means  that  both 
Active  and  Reserve  requirements  can 
be  met. 

Even  better,  if  things  continue  as 
they  are  in  the  SMP,  many  of  the 
officers  they  receive  will  come  to 
them  having  enjoyed  a healthy  indoc- 
trination in  Reserve  Forces  policies, 
procedures,  and  training  techniques. 
Recruiters  can  be  proud  of  their  roles 
in  making  this  the  case.  S' 
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DEP  discharges: 

The  rise,  faii  and  rise 


by  Gordon  Marihugh 
Features  Editor,  all  VOLUNTEER 

It  has  been  said  that  everything  has 
it’s  own  season,  all  occurrences  come 
and  go  in  endless  cycles.  Whatever 
has  happened  before  in  history  will 
reoccur.  Here  in  USAREC  a cycle  is 
continuing  to  repeat  itself.  DEP  dis- 
charges are  going  up. 

Perhaps  the  rise  is  only  a seasonal 
change,  which  comes  with  each  sum- 
mer, but  the  annual  rate  of  discharges 
remains  too  high  for  the  recruiter 
working  to  do  the  best  possible  job. 

Perhaps,  like  the  rate  of  inflation, 
we’ve  grown  accustomed  to  a rising 
DEP  discharge  rate.  When  prices  go 
up,  we  complain,  but  we  get  used  to 
them  and  even  begin  to  expect  them. 
After  increases  have  continued  for 
some  time,  we  forget  where  it  started, 
and  any  decrease  is  hailed  as  a victory. 
In  truth,  the  increases  should  have 
never  climbed  that  high.  In  FY  75  the 
year-end  DEP  loss  rate  was  1.5  per- 
cent. The  following  year,  FY  76,  the 
rate  was  up.  According  to  figures  pub- 
lished in  the  December  1976,  Recruit- 
ing Journal,  2.77  percent  of  the  DEPs 
were  discharged  before  day  one  of 
their  active  duty  commitment  began. 

There  could  be  an  argument  that 
there  are  more  young  people  in  the 
DEP  now  than  in  FY  75  or  76.  False, 
but  though  the  number  of  people  in 
the  DEP  is  now  smaller,  it  simply 
means  that  it  requires  fewer  losses  to 
make  a percentage  point  than  it  did 
before. 

The  market  is  smaller  now  than 
before  and,  according  to  USAREC 
market  studies,  is  expected  to  become 
even  smaller  in  the  years  to  come.  For 
that  reason  the  current  discharge  rate 
of  4.7  percent,  is  too  high. 

In  July  81  the  separation  rate  reached 
nearly  6 percent.  That  was  an  increase 
from  the  previous  month  of  more  than 


1.5  percent. 

“July  has  traditionally  been  a big 
month  for  DEP  losses,’’  said  MSG 
Patricia  K.  DuLac  of  the  Enlistment 
Standards  Directorate.  “July  is  the 
month  that  schools  are  through  for  the 
summer  and  recruiters  find  out  that 
some  of  the  DEPs  didn’t  graduate,” 
she  added.  The  veteran  of  more  than 
13  years  in  recruiting  also  said  that 
some  DRCs  were  well  over  the  10  per- 
cent mark  in  July.  At  the  same  time, 
there  were  other  DRCs  with  more 
people  in  the  DEP  whose  losses  did 
not  reach  one  percentage  point. 

Leading  the  reasons  for  DEP  dis- 
charges, in  July  81,  was  medical  (Non- 
Existent  Prior  to  Service}.  This  cate- 
gory lead  all  others  accounting  for 
20.1  percent  of  the  discharge  rate. 
Medical  separation  has  long  been  the 
leading  cause  for  DEP  discharge.  Run- 
ning a close  second  in  July  was  the 
seasonal  cause  of  failure  to  graduate 
from  high  school.  It  accounted  for 

19.5  percent  of  the  discharges.  Apathy 
and  personal  problems  finished  out 
the  top  three  DEP  discharge  reasons 


with  15  percent. 

As  long  as  there  is  a DEP  there  will 
be  DEP  discharges. 

However,  according  to  CPT  Keith 
Pechak,  former  DRC  staff  officer  now 
with  USAREC’s  Program  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  Directorate,  “Often  the 
real  reason  the  DEP  wants  out  is  he 
has  simply  changed  his  mind.  What 
seemed  like  a great  idea  a year  before 
may  no  longer  seem  so  wonderful. 
Not  wanting  to  come  across  to  the 
recruiter  as  someone  who  doesn’t  know 
what  he  wants,  or  that  his  interest  in 
the  Armly  was  just  a big  snow  job,  he 
has  to  invent  a disqualifying  problem.” 

Along  with  the  DEP  folder,  the  re- 
cruiter has  told  his  DEP  enlistees  that 
in  order  to  ship  to  basic  they  must 
graduate  from  high  school,  stay  out  of 
trouble  with  the  authorities,  and  stay 
in  reasonably  good  health.  Gradua- 
ting from  high  school  is  almost  a 
necessity  in  order  to  get  a job.  Getting 
in  trouble  with  the  authorities  might 
end  up  involving  a lot  more  than  not 
going  into  the  Army.  This  leaves  medi- 
cal justification  as  the  most  viable 
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means  to  not  have  to  honor  that  com- 
mitment. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  people  in 
the  DEP  who  lose  interest.  DuLac  said 
this  may  be  due  to  increased  time  in 
the  DEP,  or  possibly  a recruiter  error. 

“A  common  error,”  Pechak  said,  “is 
ineffective  follow-up,” 

“If  there  is  a nonexistent  DEP  pro- 
gram, or  one  that  is  bad,  it  amounts  to 
the  same  thing.  The  young  people  will 
lose  interest,”  said  Pechak.  “High 
school  students  in  the  DEP  just  like 
the  rest  of  the  Army  have  to  be  kept 
motivated.  If  they  don’t  feel  that  they 
are  part  of  something,  then  the  enthu- 
siasm that  brought  them  into  the  re- 
cruiting station  will  soon  disappear,” 
he  said. 

Also,  according  to  psychologists, 
high  schoolers  are  heavily  influenced 
by  their  peers.  If  these  project  negative 
images  of  the  Army,  and  the  recruiter, 


through  lack  of  contact,  cannot  re- 
spond to  these  accusations,  there  may 
be  problems  ahead  as  DEP-out  day 
approaches. 

The  DEPs’  friends  don’t  even  have 
to  be  anti-Army  to  throw  a non- 
involved  recruiter’s  accession  points 
out  the  window.  College  bound  friends 
may  merely  say,  “Sure  wish  you  were 
going  with  us  to  school  this  fall.  We’ll 
be  away  from  home,  no  parents  to 
hassle  us.  The  college  is  really  a party- 
ing place  on  weekends.  If  you  were 
there,  boy,  would  we  have  a ball.” 

DEP  functions  go  a long  way  in 
counteracting  this  peer  pressure.  At  a 
DEP  function  there  are  other  young 
people  present  with  the  same  goals. 
This  is  a big  form  of  positive  rein- 
forcement. A youngster  now  feels 
part  of  a group. 

The  recruiter  can,  with  only  a writ- 
ten or  telephonic  request  receive  DEP 
function  money.  By  getting  all  his 


DEPs  together  and  talking  to  them  he 
should  be  able  to  detect  the  subtle 
changes  that  a loss  of  enthusiasm  will 
bring  out. 

“Even  though  DEP  function  money 
is  available  through  the  DRCs,  many 
recruiters  feel  that  it  is  a hassle  to 
request  it,”  said  SEC  Michell  Hoyt, 
Midwest  Region  Professional  Devel- 
opment NCO.  “The  request  must  be 
made  a month  in  advance,”  he  added. 

Regular  DEP  functions  would  re- 
move this  hassle.  Planning  get  to- 
gethers  for  about  the  same  time  each 
month  would  make  the  request  almost 
a regular  part  of  the  system  of  monthly 
reports.  Sherron  Mays,  Chicago  DRC’s 
Budget  & Accounting  technician,  said, 
“It  would  become  part  of  the  normal 
procedure  along  with  the  other  re- 
ports recruiters  must  file.” 

The  recruiter  can  restart  some  of 
the  lost  drive  with  some  pre-basic 
training.  According  to  Pechak,  “DEPs 
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Region 
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% 
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M 
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Net 
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(M  + F) 
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Net 
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NERRC 

169 

1D6 

63 

2774 

2432 

342 

6.1 

4.4 

18.4 

2417 

7.0 

SERRC 

196 

134 

62 

3D65 

2812 

253 

6.4 

4.8 

24.5 

2428 

7.5 

SWRRC 

10D 

79 

21 

1713 

1521 

132 

5.8 

4.9 

15.9 

1735 

5.8 

MWRRC 

141 

96 

45 

2861 

2574 

287 

4.9 

3.7 

15.7 

2929 

4.8 

WRRC 

77 

58 

19 

157D 

1421 

149 

4.9 

4.1 

12.7 

1523 

5.1 

UNIDENTIFIED 

DRC/RRC 

3D 

24 

6 

CDMMAND 

713 

497 

216 

11983 

1D82D 

1163 

5:9 

4.6 

18.6 

11232 

6.3 

*Male  Accessions  Include  Prior  Service  (male+female)+NPS  male. 
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DEP  discharges:  The  rise,  fall  and  rise 


really  eat  this  sort  of  thing  up.  They 
get  an  idea  of  what  to  expect  during 
basic  training.  They  may  even  feel 
that  they  will  have  an  advantage  over 
some  of  their  fellow  trainees  when 
they  get  to  basic.” 

A local  reserve  unit  may  have  an 
open  weekend  on  their  rifle  range.  A 
DEP  pre-basic  session  might  then  in- 
clude an  M16  familiarization  class. 

At  all  DEP  functions  it  is  a good 
idea  to  allow,  and  even  encourage 
DEPs  to  bring  a couple  of  friends.  As 
Hoyt  said,  “Every  DEP  has  two  or 
three  referrals.  He  can  bring  them  to 
DEP  functions  any  time  he  wants.” 

Not  only  are  possible  leads  gener- 
ated, but  better  rapport  between  the 
recruiter  and  the  community’s  youth 
is  established. 

If  a DEP  is  having  problems,  help 
him  solve  them.  Problems  that  seem 
overwhelming  to  the  DEP  could  pos- 
sibly be  solved  with  a little  recruiter 
involvement  either  personally  or 
through  CIs  that  the  recruiter  knows. 
When  a recruiter  gets  himself  involved 
in  helping  out,  appreciation  can  be 
community-wide. 

“Many  recruiters  have  the  philoso- 
phy of  ‘gimme,  gimme,  gimme.’  What 
can  the  DEP  do  for  me,”  said  SEC 
George  H.  Myers,  NCOIC  Profession- 
al Development,  MWRRC.  The  13- 
year  veteran  in  USAREC  said  that 
with  USAREC  urging  recruiters  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  culti- 
vating leads  via  telephone,  it  doesn’t 
take  long  before  the  recruiter  feels 
that  he  doesn’t  have  the  time  to  spend 
making  arrangements  for  DEP  func- 
tions. “He  feels  that  his  time  would  be 
better  spent  on  the  telephone,  doing 
what  the  bosses  want,”  he  said. 

“High  volume  DRCs  are  usually  the 
ones  with  the  higher  DEP  loss  rate,” 
said  Myers.  “The  more  people  there 
are  in  one  area’s  DEP  the  more  difficult 


RANK  COMPARISON  OF 
APPROVED  DEP  DISCHARGES  FOR 
JULY  1981 
FY81 


REASON  FOR  DISCHARGE 

MALE 

FEMALE 

TOTAL 

PERCENTAGE 

MEDICAL  INEPTS) 

102 

41 

143 

20.1 

FAILURE  TO  GRADUATE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

119 

20 

139 

19.5 

APATHY/PERSONAL  PROGLEM 

59 

48 

107 

15.0 

SCHOLARSHIP/PURSUE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

31 

19 

50 

7.0 

MORAL  (NEPTSI 

47 

0 

47 

6.6 

FAILED  TO  REPORT  ON  DATE 
SCHEDULED  ACTIVE  DUTY 

23 

12 

35 

4.9 

PREGNANCY 

0 

34 

34 

4.8 

MORAL  (EPTS) 

24 

3 

27 

3.8 

REFUSED  TO  ENLIST 

15 

6 

21 

2.9 

PERSONAL  HARDSHIP 

6 

5 

11 

1.5 

MEDICAL  lEPTSj 

9 

1 

10 

1.4 

PRIOR  SERVICE  CONCEALMENT 

9 

0 

9 

1.3 

DEPENDENCY  DISQUALIFICATION 

2 

3 

5 

.7 

TEMPORY  DISQUALIFIED  VIA  OPTION  LOSS 

2 

2 

4 

.5 

MARRIAGE 

0 

3 

3 

.4 

ENLIST  IN  ANOTHER  SERVICE 

2 

1 

3 

.4 

DEATHS 

1 

0 

1 

.4 

OTHER* 

46 

16 

64 

8.9 

TOTAL 

497 

216 

713 

•Other  reasons  include:  for  convenience  of  government;  alien;  over 365  days  in  DEP;  cannot  locate  individual; 


retest  unauthorized;  parents  withdrew  consent;  administrative  errors. 
Data  from  Automation  Management  Monthly  Q03A  Report 


it  becomes  to  keep  track  of  the  DEPs. 
Some  recruiters  in  this  situation  may 
feel  that  with  the  big  market  in  their 
particular  area  they  don’t  need  to  worry 
about  DEP  losses,”  he  said.  “Either  the 
DEPs  ship  when  they  are  supposed  to, 
or  they  don’t.  If  they  don’t,  no  problem, 
the  loss  can  be  quickly  made  up,”  he 
added. 

The  bottom  line  is  “ownership.”  It 
starts  from  the  top  and  goes  down, 
from  the  commander  to  the  field  re- 
cruiter. Myers  said,  “Ownership  is 
really  nothing  more  than  another  name 
for  leadership.”  The  area  commander 
who  allows  the  DEP  discharge  rate  to 
be  higher  than  necessary  cannot  fault 
his  recruiters  who  fail  to  follow-up,  or 
have  a near  nonexistent  DEP  function 
plan  in  operation.  Recruiters  who 


don’t  really  sell  the  Army  in  the  first 
place,  or  do  anything  to  keep  those 
who  are  in  motivated,  challenged  and 
filled  with  a sense  of  belonging,  won’t 
have  to  worry  about  having  too  many 
people  in  the  DEP.  They  will  come  up 
with  some  good  reason  why  they  won’t 
be  going  to  basic. 

Leadership  at  the  national  level  can 
slow  down  the  cycles  of  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation.  In  FY  76,  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  DEP  losses  were 
considered  by  U S AREC  to  be  prevent- 
able. If  that  figure  still  remains  viable 
in  FY  81,  then  eliminating  the  dis- 
charges which  are  preventable  will 
bring  the  rate  down  below  that  of  ‘76. 
It  would  be  nice  to  see  the  rate  of 
something  that  has  gone  below  the 
rate  of  five  years  ago.  ^ 
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S Update 

Residence,  domicile  explained 


There  has  been  some  confusion  about  the  terms  ‘legal 
residence,’  ‘domicile,’  and  ‘home  of  record.’ 

The  terms  ‘legal  residence’  and  ‘domicile’  are  fre- 
quently used  on  an  interchangeable  basis.  In  brief,  they 
are  used  to  denote  that  place  where  a person  has  his 
permanent  home  to  which  he  intends  to  return  eventually. 

A person’s  legal  residence  or  domicle  is  evidenced  by 
declaration  in  wills  and  legal  documents,  registration  to 
vote,  ownership  of  residential  property,  title  and  regis- 
tration of  motor  vehicles,  payment  of  state  taxes  and 
similar  actions.  The  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act 
provides  that  no  change  in  the  legal  residence  of  domi- 
cile of  military  personnel  will  occur  solely  as  a result  of 
being  ordered  to  a new  duty  station. 

A change  of  legal  residence  should  be  reported  on  a DD 
Form  2058  (State  of  Legal  Residence  Certificate).  This 
form  provides  information  regarding  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing one’s  state  of  legal  residence/domicile  and  lists  mat- 
ters to  be  considered  before  making  such  a change.  Those 
in  doubt  about  their  domicile  should  be  advised  to  see  a 
legal  assistance  officer  for  advice,  as  numerous  obliga- 
tions and  privileges  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  legal 


residence  and  domicile.  Such  matters  include  liability  for 
state  income  taxes,  eligibility  for  resident  tuition  rates  at 
state  colleges  and  universities  and  various  welfare  bene- 
fits. 

‘Home  of  Record’  denotes  a person’s  actual  home  at  the 
time  of  entry  or  reentry  into  the  Army.  On  separation 
without  immediate  reenlistment,  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  will  be  paid  from  the  member’s  last  duty 
station  to  his  home  of  record  or  the  place  from  which  he 
was  ordered  to  active  duty. 

Enlisted  members  may  change  their  home  of  record  at 
the  time  they  sign  a new  enlistment  contract.  Officers 
may  not  change  it  except  to  correct  an  error,  or  after  a 
break  in  service. 

Soldiers  must  change  it  if  it  was  erroneously  or  fraudu- 
lently recorded  initially.  Anyone  having  a requirement  to 
correct  such  an  error  should  be  referred  to  the  Military 
Personnel  Office  for  instructions. 

The  state  which  is  a member’s  home  of  record  may  be 
different  from  the  member’s  state  of  legal  residence  or 
domicile.  (Army  personnel  letter) 


Contract  air  service  expanded 


Contract  air  service  for  federal  travelers  has  been 
expanded  to  79  “city-pairs”  as  part  of  a continuing  effort  by 
the  Military  Traffic  Management  Command  (MTMC) 
and  the  General  Services  Administration  (GS  A)  to  reduce 
government  travel  costs. 

According  to  GSA,  the  new  contracts  are  expected  to 
shave  off  more  than  $35  million  in  federal  travel  costs. 

Gontracts  were  awarded  to  14  air  carriers.  They  are: 
Air  California,  Alaska,  Altair,  Braniff,  Capitol,  Eastern, 
Midway,  New  York  Air,  Northwest,  Ozark,  Pan  Ameri- 
can, Republic,  Texas  International  and  World  airlines. 

According  to  MG  John  Bruen,  MTMC  commander, 
“More  than  two-thirds  of  the  travelers  using  this  service 
are  affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  so  the 
savings  to  us  are  substantial.” 

In  its  first  year  of  operation,  the  city-pair  program 
saved  taxpayers  more  than  $13.4  million.  In  May  1980, 
GSA  and  MTMC  negotiated  with  four  airlines  for  sub- 
stantially reduced  fares  for  federal  employees  on  official 
travel  between  11  pairs  of  cities.  Use  of  the  contract  air 
service  is  mandatory  for  all  DoD  travelers,  with  a few 
exceptions.  These  exceptions  are: 


• Space  is  not  available  in  time  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  the  travel. 

• Travelers  would  have  to  travel  between  midnight  and 
6 a.m.  to  meet  carriers’  schedules. 

• Use  of  a carrier’s  flight  schedule  would  require  addi- 
tional overnight  lodging. 

• Mission  requirements  demand  use  of  other  contract 
carriers. 

• Lower  overall  costs  exist  as  established  in  a cost 
comparison. 

Contract  terms  require  the  airline  to  furnish  govern- 
ment travelers  the  same  service  the  commercial  full-care 
passenger  receives  in  scheduled  air  coach  service  or 
better. 

If  a flight  is  fully  booked  at  the  time  of  a reservation 
request,  the  airline  is  not  required  to  furnish  additional 
equipment  to  meet  the  request. 

Of  the  79  city-pairs,  26  are  paired  with  Washington. 
For  further  information,  travelers  may  contact  their 
installation  transportation  office  or  a participating  car- 
rier. (AFPS) 
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S Recruiter  Aid 

CHAM  PUS  costs,  charges  outlined 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  fourth  in  a series  of  articles  on 
the  Uniformed  Services  Health  Benefits  program. 
This  article  concludes  the  discussion  on  the  financial 
impact  of  using  the  CHAMPUS  program  by  the  family 
members  of  active  duty  members.  Check  with  your 
Health  Benefits  advisor  for  the  latest  information  on 
specific  CHAMPUS  questions. 

An  important  point  to  remember  about  the  CHAMPUS 
Program  is  the  cost/charge  difference  when  using  a non- 
participating provider.  If  the  actual  cost/charge  difference 
is  more  than  what  the  fiscal  intermediary  determines  to 
be  the  reasonable  charge,  the  beneficiary  is  responsible 
for  paying  the  difference. 

The  fiscal  intermediary  (claim  processing  company]  is 
a private  organization  under  contract  with  CHAMPUS  to 
help  administer  CHAMPUS,  particulary  in  processing 
payment  claims.  A list  of  fiscal  intermediaries  can  be 
obtained  from  the  nearest  CHAMPUS  advisor  health 
benefits  advisor  or  by  writingto  CHAMPUS,  Denver,  CO 
80240. 

The  fact  that  a physician  or  other  authorized  provider 
prescribes,  orders,  recommends,  or  approves  a service  or 
supply  does  not,  of  itself,  make  the  cost  or  charge  an 
allowable  expense.  A beneficiary  with  any  doubt  wheth- 
er a specific  service  or  supply  is  covered  should  contact  a 
CHAMPUS  advisor  health  benefits  advisor  or  a fiscal 
intermediary. 

When  using  a nonparticipating  provider  of  medical 
care,  you  will  be  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  the  bill. 
Payment  is  made  directly  to  the  nonparticipating  pro- 
vider by  submitting  a claim  with  attached  itemized  bills 
and  receipts  to  the  organization  that  processes  claims  for 
the  state  or  foreign  area  where  the  care  was  provided. 

The  organization  processing  the  claim  determines  the 
allowable  charge  for  the  care  received  which  is  the  same 
amount  paid  a participating  provider  for  the  same  care. 
However,  it  might  be  less  than  the  actual  fee  the  non- 
participating provider  charged.  In  this  situation,  CHAM- 
PUS pays  only  its  share  of  the  allowable  charge  and 
sends  it  to  you,  the  beneficiary.  You  are  obligated  to  pay 
all  the  rest,  including  any  differences  between  the  allow- 
able charge  and  the  actual  charge. 

The  allowable  charge  is  used  to  determine  how  much 
CHAMPUS  will  pay  to  individual  providers  under  its 


basic  program  for  such  things  as  outpatient  services, 
maternity  care,  and  inpatient  services  and  supplies  not 
included  in  hospital  bills.  Factors  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  allowable  charge  are  the  actual  billed  charge 
and  the  prevailing  charge  of  similar  providers  for  the 
same  care  in  the  geographic  area  in  which  the  care  was 
provided.  The  lowest  of  these  is  the  allowable  charge. 

Remember,  you  might  have  to  come  up  with  more  of 
your  own  money  for  care  from  a nonparticipating  pro- 
vider than  you  would  for  the  same  care  from  a partici- 
pating provider.  Before  receiving  any  care,  be  sure  to  ask 
the  provider  if  he  participates  in  CHAMPUS.  This  is  your 
responsibility.  Ask  each  time  you  receive  care  because  a 
provided  who  participates  one  time  may  not  participate 
another. 

When  using  CHAMPUS,  a beneficiary  (or  sponsor] 
may  have  to  be  prepared  for  an  outlay  to  cover  his/her 
share  of  the  medical  cost.  Some  members  purchase 
supplemental  insurance  to  help  defray  this  unexpected 
expense.  Most  will  only  cover  the  part  of  your  CHAM- 
PUS allowable  charges,  such  as,  the  deductible  and 
copayment.  They  may  not  cover  charges  in  excess  of  the 
allowable  charge  if  a nonparticipating  provider  is  used.  If 
purchasing  this  type  of  insurance,  make  sure  it  is  clear 
what  coverage  is  being  provided. 

In  using  the  CHAMPUS  program,  you  may  have  to 
defray  your  share  of  the  cost  on  a short  notice.  Financial 
resources  may  need  to  be  readily  available  to  meet  this 
obligation.  If  the  necessary  cash  is  not  on  hand,  then 
alternate  sources  may  have  to  be  considered. 

One  source  to  help  alleviate  a personal  hardship  of 
active  duty  personnel  might  be  the  Army  Emergency 
Relief.  AER  may  assist  with  interest-free  loans  to  quali- 
fying applicants  to  cover  the  member’s  share  of  medical 
bills  when  using  CHAMPUS  has  created  a financial 
hardship.  The  current  financial  status  of  the  individual 
has  to  be  evaluated  and  evidence  of  the  medical  costs  has 
to  be  presented  in  qualifying  for  the  loan. 

To  obtain  information  on  these  loans,  contact  the 
administrative  section  in  the  DRC. 

This  concludes  the  discussion  of  the  CHAMPUS  fin- 
ancial impact  on  you,  the  recruiter.  Next  month, 
CHAMPUS  Claim  Processing  will  he  described. 
(USAREC  QOL] 
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MOS  93H:  ATC  Tower  Operator 
93J:  ATC  Radar  Controller 


Story  and  photo 
by  At  Endicott 
Ft.  Rucker  PAO 

The  Air  Traffic  Control  (ATC)  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Academic 
Training  at  Ft.  Rucker  graduates  ap- 
proximately 385  radar  controllers 
(MOS  93J]  and  475  tower  operators 
(MOS  93H]  in  a normal  academic  year. 

The  controllers  and  operators  are 
certified  upon  completing  their  cur- 
riculum and  transferred  to  field  units. 
The  certification  is  only  a “license  to 
learn,”  said  Myers  J.  Bruso,  education 
specialist  for  the  ATC  Division. 

Bruso  further  stated,  “The  tower 
operator  or  radar  controller  will  be- 
come a licensed  operator  after  being 
in  the  field  unit  for  six  months,  pro- 
viding he  passes  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  examination.” 

ATC  school  may  be  used  as  a re- 
enlistment option,  but  Bruso  said  stu- 
dents going  through  the  course  are 
mostly  first-termers. 

To  be  accepted  into  the  school,  the 
applicant  must  pass  a Class  II  physi- 
cal exam,  which  is  the  same  as  aviator 
physicals  with  certain  modifications; 
have  a General  Technical  (GT)  or  Skill 
Technical  (ST]  score  of  105  or  higher; 
be  a high  school  graduate;  and  be  able 
to  speak  English  fluently,  Bruso  said. 

The  Tower  Operator  Gourse  is  13 
weeks  and  consists  of  one  week  in  the 
post  Learning  Genter,  learning  such 
subjects  as  map- reading,  nuclear,  bio- 
logical and  chemical  training  and 
human  relations  instruction;  six  and 
one-half  weeks  in  the  Common  Sub- 
jects Branch  studying  weather,  navi- 
gational aids,  flight  publications,  no- 
tices to  airmen  and  keeping  track  of 
aircraft  in  flight. 

The  next  two  weeks  are  spent  in  the 
Advance  Branch  practicing  what  was 
taught  in  Common  Subjects,  and  how 
to  control  Visual  Flight  Rule  (VFR) 
traffic;  the  final  three  weeks  are  in  the 
Deployment  Branch  where  students 
take  down  and  set  up  tactical  ATC 
equipment,  and  handle  “live”  traffic. 

The  Radar  Controller  Course  is  15 
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weeks  long.  The  Learning  Center  and 
Common  Subjects  Branch  phases  are 
the  same  as  for  the  tower  people. 

The  Advance  Branch  phase  covers 
four  and  one-half  weeks,  where  the 
student  learns  the  operation  of  radar 
equipment,  the  fundamentals  of  radar 
handling  of  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  aircraft.  They  learn  to  monitor 
instrument  approaches  and  practice 
Airport  Surveillance  Radar  (ASR]  and 
Precision  Approach  Radar  (PAR]  final 
approach. 

The  final  three-week  portion  of  the 
course  in  the  Deployment  Branch  is 
the  same  as  for  tower  operators,  ex- 
cept the  radar  student  learns  to  con- 
trol traffic  with  radar. 

The  ATC  School  uses  both  Army 
and  Civil  Service  personnel  as  in- 
structors. The  Civil  Service  personnel 
are  all  FAA-licensed  operators,  but 
the  Army  people  need  not  be  licensed. 
The  Army  requirements  for  military 
instructors  are  that  the  instructor  hold 


either  the  Radar  Controller  or  Tower 
Operator  MOS  and  be  a graduate  of 
the  ATC  School,  Bruso  said. 

The  school  also  provides  personnel 
to  train  National  Guard  units  with 
ATC  capabilities.  The  unit,  called  the 
Mobile  Training  Team,  is  headed  by 
SFC  James  A.  Parker,  who  is  the  team 
co-ordinator/National  Guard  training 
coordinator.  Parker  attended  the 
Tower  Operator  Course  in  1976  and  is 
a licensed  operator. 

Parker  said,  “We  train  Guard  per- 
sonnel for  both  courses  by  using  a 
mixture  of  instruction  sites  at  both  the 
home  armory  and  at  Ft.  Rucker  during 
the  Guard’s  annual  training  (Summer 
Camp].  The  team  makes  about  18 
visits  to  the  armory  before  personnel 
receive  training  at  Rucker.” 

Parker  added,  “The  course  is  com- 
prehensive and  very  demanding  ac- 
ademically, but  there  are  certain  ele- 
ments that  cannot  be  gained  except 
through  experience.”  ^ 


Keeping  track  of  several  aircraft  at  one  time  and  guiding  them  in  safely  is  a high 
pressure  job,  one  that  an  Army  radar  controller  or  tower  operator  must  do  on  a daily 
basis. 
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